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HE revival of interest in the teaching of 

modern foreign languages has resulted in 
such a development of techniques and devices 
for teaching them that one wonders, indeed, 
how the languages will ever survive. Every pro- 
fessional journal in the broad field of Education 
is certain to have at least one article about the 
“new look” in the modern foreign languages. 
The professiona! language journals are full of 
references to new methods, newer techniques, 
language “‘labs,’’ new teachers, etc. They are 
likely to carry in the next issue a rebuttal for old 
methods, older techniques, old records, and 
older teachers. Unfortunately, such articles are 
usually written by school administrators or col- 
lege professors, rarely by secondary or even ele- 
mentary public school teachers of any foreign 
language. It is my contention that the sec- 
ondary school language teachers must become 
more vociferous about their profession, they 
must cry halt and look about, ahead and be- 
hind, and determine not only where they’re go- 
ing, but also where they have been in the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages. 

One reads that language “labs” are aiding, 
will aid, have aided, would have aided the learn- 
ing of a foreign language—all the way through 
the synopsis. Maybe in another mood, they 
only aid, aided, or have not aided the teaching 
of the language. One is certain only now of 
what is a foreign language. Yet even that de- 
pends on a point of view, or where you were 
torn and which language you are trying 
‘0 learn. Proof in terms of vocabulary tests, 
trading competency, speaking ability, seems 
strangely lacking. 

I submit that “learning a foreign language”’ 
and “teaching a foreign language’’ need sharp- 
ned 1965 definitions. These definitions need 
‘harpening in terms of “thru Television,” “in 
'LES,” in high school, for living, for college, 
‘or Advanced Placement. I submit we need 
tundreds of other definitions and we need them 
quickly. We need definitions from teachers, not 
tom “administrators,” not from “language 
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specialists in Washington,” not in a Public 
Law, not from dissatisfied college professors, 
not from a man with the method, or a group 
with a mission, not from book companies, or 
record, slide, screen (TV or 16 mm, 35 mm) 
specialists with and without sound plus mimeo- 
graphed scripts. I submit that the various 
AAT’s should try to get some “‘grass roots” ap- 
praisals about language teaching from the 
teachers and so determine what really makes a 
teacher of foreign languages. These groups 
should be the first to point out the need for 
subject matter courses and be in the vanguard 
of opposition to ‘“‘methodology” courses. More 
‘“‘know” and less “how” should be their motto! 
Yet their silence on issues of concern to the 
profession they represent is startling. 

When foreign language teaching is men- 
tioned, the favorite whipping boy becomes the 
foreign language teacher in secondary school. 
Yet, to the best of my knowledge there has 
never been a group of colleges, say ten in num- 
ber, who have jointly published what they ex- 
pect the content of a three-year sequence in a 
foreign language to be. 

Is there not now more of the same sort of 
bickering that has gone on for over half a cen- 
tury? With modern means of communication 
and automation for tabulation can we not set 
down and work out our destiny without reeling 
off in all directions as we currently seem to be 
doing? Can we not shake off the various inter- 
ests and find direct leadership in our profes- 
sional societies as to what we are attempting o1 
will attempt within the next decade? The Amer- 
ican Public, which is paying the bill for Amer- 
ican Education, is ready for such leadership. 
However, as this Public receives different an- 
swers from as many different language teachers 
as are asked the different questions, it will lose 
cooperative interest and become justly critical. 
Experimentation and new ideas are good, and 
necessary, but the essential question of a foreign 
language policy for public secondary schools at 
least is still guo vadis. The answer can only 
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come from groups of teachers of the various 
languages working together preferably through 
the local professional language organizations. 
We teachers try to be vociferous in salary mat- 
ters now, cannot we also be vociferous on spe- 
cific professional problems? Must we wait until 


JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO 





we are told, or can we fulfill our responsibilities 
in a more positive manner? 


Joun J. SANTOSUOSSO 
Milton High School 
Milton, Mass. 


Then and Now 


For well-nigh three quarters of a century, 
there has been a veritable ebb and flow of phi- 
losophies, with relevant methodologies, on the 
role and on the teaching of the modern foreign 
languages in our American schools and colleges. 
To control in any meaningful way their vast 
bibliographies is well beyond the range of any 
one individual; to find through the maze of 
them all, their many common denominators, is 
vouchsafed only to those who can objectively 
evaluate what they read in the perspective of 
time and—very important—experience. Only 
latter day pioneers, blazing trails on the fron- 
tiers of methodology, can be naively confident 
that nothing had been thought out, that 
nothing had been tried, and that nothing had 
been achieved before, let us say, World War II. 

Be all this as it may, we hold it as axiomatic 
that no educational program or classroom 


technique can be better than the teaching staff 
charged with implementing it. In other words, 
the secret of success always lay and still lies in 


the humanics rather than in the mechanics, use- 
ful as these latter may be. Indeed, through the 
fluctuating emphases and the shifting enthusi- 
asms in the never ending whirligig of aims and 
methods, the one constant is the human power 
behind the desk. In a very large measure what- 
ever achievement has been recorded down 
through the years is due essentially to the 
efforts of the intelligent, well-trained, and de- 
voted teacher. 

Justly proud of its long and effective service 
in the cause of international understanding 
through the study of foreign languages and 
cultures, The Modern Language Journal, ‘‘de- 
voted primarily to methods, pedagogical re- 
search, and to topics of professional interest,” 
will continue to be receptive to significant con- 
tributions representing all schools of thought 
and especially to the exposition of teaching 
techniques validated by experience.—From the 
Editor’s Corner .. . (MLJ, October, 1956) 
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Aural-Oral-Written Versus Aural-Oral in 





Leaching Spanish to Fourth Graders 


LEMENTARY school foreign language 
4 teachers have one aim in common; to de- 
velop in their students the ability to under- 
stand and speak a foreign language. The spe- 
cialists tell us that the early years are the best 
time to learn these functions.! Nearly everyone 
agrees that the initial contact with the foreign 
language at this age should be aural-oral. The 
disagreement concerns only on the time when 
the written word should be introduced. 
According to Theodore Andersson, “The 
theory that the ear and the tongue should be 
thoroughly trained before written symbols are 
introduced is unquestionably sound.’? He 
recommends starting a foreign language in the 
irst grade and using the aural-oral method for 
three years before introducing reading and 
writing. The official stand of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association is that the ability to read 
and write be deliberately set aside for later 


power to speak and comprehend.’”® 

Because of the interest and desire expressed 
by her pupils, Agnes Brady, of the University 
of Kansas, introduced reading and writing in 
her elementary school foreign language classes 
and found the experiment most successful. She 
uses what she calls the “‘hear-say-see-say-read- 
write” method. By teaching her pupils how to 
pronounce letters and syllables, words and sen- 
tences, she enables them to pronounce correctly 
anything they ever see.® 

Several school systems have developed read- 
ing books or texts to be used in the elementary 
grades. One of these is the Children of the A meri- 
cas Series to be used from the third grade on. 
The authors of these books advocate having the 
children listen, repeat, and finally read what 
they can already say. With this method, chil- 
dren are ready to start reading a few days after 
the introduction of Spanish.’ 


training, and that no written words should bey’ Through this divergence of opinion, the ques- 


seen by the children. The MLA program starts 
in the third grade.’ It is probably safe to say 
that most of the newly developed elementary 
‘chool programs in the United States follow the 
MLA policies. 

On the other hand, there are several nation- 
ally known teachers who advocate an earlier 
troduction of reading into the foreign lan- 
uage program. Although Roma Borst of the 
University of Wisconsin does not teach reading 
4 such to third through sixth graders, she feels 
itshould not be forbidden. Place names, titles, 
it labels may be written, according to her.‘ 
Margit MacRae, who has written the most 
‘omprehensive book on the teaching of Spanish 
in the grades, advises teaching children to rec- 
ognize the printed word for the already known 
ord because speaking skill increases with new 
wes for the memorized patterns. ‘The wise use 
if easy reading materials can serve to consoli- 
late the aural-oral gains and to focus them in 
‘uch a way as to promote further growth in the 
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tion to be investigated becomes clear. Does in- 
troducing the written word soon after the oral 
word aid or hinder the pronunciation, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary retention of children 
starting Spanish in the fourth grade? 

No previous research was found on this prob- 
lem except at the college level. In ‘“‘The Effects 


1 Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools: Some Ques- 
tions and Answers (MLA, 1954), enlarged edition. 

2 The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953). 

8 Teacher’s Guide: Beginning Spanish in Grade Three 
(MLA, 1956), pp. 3, 4. 

4 Teacher’s Guide: Spanish in Action for the Elementary 
School (Madison, Wisconsin: Univ. of Wisc. Extension 
Division, 1956), pp. 2, 3. 

5 Teaching Spanish in the Grades (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1957, pp. 182-199. 

6 Syllabus for the Teaching of Spanish in the Grade School 
(Lawrence, Kansas: The Allen Press, 1956), pp. iii, iv. 

7 E. Babcock and C. Cooper, An Introductory Guide for 
Rosita Y Panchita, etc. (San Francisco: Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958), pp. v, vi. 
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of Written Words in Beginning Spanish,” the 
results showed that the oral approach produced 
superior oral reproduction and pronunciation 
yperformance and negligible but slightly su- 
perior aural and vocabulary performance. The 
chief value of this research was to provide 
methods of oral testing that could be adapted 
for elementary school children.* Other research 
projects or reports that provided helpful ideas 
about setting up, administering, and rating 
tests were those by Stabb,® Buechel,!® and the 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages.” 

The following hypotheses were formulated 
for this research: 

1. In pronunciation, fourth grade children who 
have been taught Spanish by the AOW (aural- 
oral-written) method perform as well as or bet- 
ter than those who have been taught by the 
AO (aural-oral) method. 

2. In comprehension, fourth grade children who 
have been taught Spanish by the AOW method 
perform and retain as well as or better than 
children who have been taught by the AO 
method. 

3. In vocabulary, fourth grade children who 
have been taught Spanish by the AOW method 
perform and retain as well as or better than chil- 
dren who have been taught by the AO method. 

The groups for this study consisted of four 
fourth grade Spanish classes of twelve or thir- 
teen pupils each at Brighton School Number 
One, Rochester, New York. The children, who 
had chosen to take Spanish instead of French, 
were beginners, having had instruction for 
seven weeks with two twenty-minute periods 
per week. Only the AO method had been em- 
ployed up to the time of the experiment. 

Of the five fourth grades in one building, one 
was eliminated because there were only eight 
pupils in it. The remaining four groups were 
paired on the basis of sex, since it has been 
found that girls tend to do better than boys in 
language.” The final selection of the experi- 
mental group was made by drawing one of the 
combined groups from a hat. Two children were 
eliminated because they were unable to take 
all the tests, thus bringing the total number in 
the experimental group to 23 and in the control 
group to 24. 
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According to the California Mental Meas- 
urement Test, the seventeen boys and six girls 
in the experimental group had a mean I.Q. of 
123.6, and a range of 100-144. The sixteen 
boys and eight girls in the control group had a 
mean I.Q. of 123.3, and a range of 104-143. 
Thus, both groups were approximately equal 
and above average in intelligence. 

In regard to social-economic status, the 
school used in the study is in an economically 
favored suburban community. More than half 
of the parents are college graduates. Interest in 
the foreign language program is high, judging 
from the attendance at openhouses and plays, 
but no more so in one group than another. 

At the beginning of the experimental period, 
a pronunciation pre-test was given to all stu- 
dents. It consisted of ten sentences, previously 
recorded on‘one tape recorder, to which the 
students were asked to listen and repeat into 
the microphone of another tape recorder. The 
sentences contained vocabulary that was famil- 
iar to the pupils prior to the experimental pe- 
riod and included nearly all the Spanish pho- 
netic sounds. The children were admitted to the 
test room one at a time, thus preventing any 
learning from taking place during the test. 

The taped responses of the pre-test were then 
evaluated by three language specialists. They 
marked all the mistakes in phonology that they 
heard on copies of the sentences, and then rated 
each sentence from zero to five; giving a zero for 
failure to respond and a five for a very good 
response. 

For a period of seven weeks, or thirteen 
twenty minute class periods, the subjects and 
controls were exposed to Spanish vocabulary 
dealing with the days of the week, parts of the 
body, clothing, the family, and some common 
courtesies. These were presented in sentence 
form using such verb forms as fiene, pone, quila, 


8 S. E. Richards and J. E. Appel, MLJ, XL (1956), 12% 
133. 

®M. Stabb, “An Experiment in Oral Testing,” ML/J, 
XXXIX (1955), 232-236. 

10 E. H. Buechel, “Grades and Ratings in Language 
proficiency,” MLJ, XLI (1957), 41-47. 

11 Oral Production Test (New Haven: Yale Univ. Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, 1957). 

12 Mildred Dawson, Teaching Languages in the Grades 
(New York: World Book Co., 1951), pp. 25, 26. 
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TEACHING SPANISH 


es, esté, hay. Many audio-visual materials were 
used; such as objects, pictures, the flannel- 
graph, and the tape recorder. The groups were 
asked to listen and repeat. They played games, 
answered questions, and acted out situations. 
The only difference in method was that the sub- 
jects were exposed to the written words they 
were learning on mimeographed sheets and the 
board, while the controls saw no written sym- 
bols. The controls were given mimeographed 
pictures of the words they were learning, which 
they colored or otherwise identified. Both the 
subjects and controls were given folders in 
which to collect their work. 

In a typical lesson for the subjects, the ma- 
terial presented orally the previous lesson 
would be reviewed, first by having the children 
assemble a figure of a boy on the flannelgraph 
while the teacher gave instructions in Spanish, 
and then repeating the process with the chil- 
dren giving the instructions. The teacher would 
then place several words on the board and ask, 
“gDénde dice ‘la mano’?” A child would point 
out the correct word and place it next to the 
boy’s hand; saying, “Esta es la mano.” This 
process would be repeated with each word. 
Finally a ditto would be passed out and the 
children would label the boy, copying the words 
irom the flannel board (with the flannel boy 
removed). 

At the end of the seven week period, another 
pronunciation test was given to all pupils. It 
was administered in the same way as the pre- 
test and contained the same phonetic sounds, 
but consisted of the new vocabulary. Two forms 
of the test were devised; each form being used 
om half of the subjects and controls. 

At the following class sessions, comprehen- 
ion and vocabulary tests were given to all 
soups. Again, two forms of the test were de- 
vised, adapted mainly from the oral tests by 
Richards and Appel.!® To test for comprehen- 
‘ion, the children listened to ten tape recorded 
‘entences and circled the picture on their ditto 
theets that best fit each sentence. 

To test for vocabulary, the children listened 
‘0 three sentences on the tape and circled the 
lumber of the one that best fit the picture being 
ield up in the front of the room. Ten large flash 
‘ards were used, some containing pictures of 
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objects, others consisting of cartoons depicting 
situations, and a few with English words such 
as “Sunday.” All instructions for the compre- 
hension and vocabulary tests were taped and 
each item was repeated, with pauses of twenty 
seconds between items. 

During the eleventh week, with Christmas 
vacation intervening between the eighth and 
eleventh weeks, the children were retested in 
comprehension and vocabulary. Finally, all the 
scores were computed with each item worth 
five points. The means, Sp? (pooled mean- 
square estimates of the variance) and t values 
were obtained for each subtest. The signifi- 
cance of the results was determined by com- 
paring the calculated t value with a t.05 value 
of +1.68. 

The first column in Table I indicates that there 
was no significant difference between the I.Q.’s 
of the subjects and controls. The second col- 
umn shows that there was no significant differ- 
ence on the pronunciation pre-test. On the eight 
week pronunciation test, however, there was a 
significant difference between the two groups; 
with the mean score of the subjects being lower 
than the mean score of the controls. 

On both the eight week and eleven week com- 
prehension tests the subjects received signifi- 
cantly lower scores than the controls. There was 
no loss of retention in either case over the three 
week vacation period, as can be seen by com- 
paring the fourth and fifth columns on the anal- 
ysis of results. 

As for the vocabulary tests, the subjects re- 
ceived significantly lower scores than the con- 
trols on the eight week test, but on the eleven 
week test, there was no significant difference 
between the groups. Thus, as the seventh col- 
umn indicates, the subjects showed no loss of 
retention, whereas the controls did show a loss. 

In analyzing the results of this experiment, it 
is necessary to consider several factors which 
may have influenced them. First, how valid 
were the tests? The validity of the pronuncia- 
tion test was based on the judgment of Dr. D. 
Lincoln Canfield, Chairman of the Department 


13S. E. Richards and J. E. Appel, pp. 129-133. 

4 Wilfrid Dixon and Frank Massey, Introduction to Sta- 
tistical Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957), 
p. 121. 
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TABLE I[ 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS, INCLUDING MEAN SCORES AND t VALUES 
































I Pronun. Pronun. Comp. Comp. Vocab. Vocab. 
-Q Pre-test 8 Week 8 Week 11 Week 8 Week 11 Week 
Subjects | 

| 123.6 33.7 24.6 43.3 43.3 40.7 41.1 
(Mean Sc.) | g : a , ee | | 
Controls 

123.3 33.0 26.2 47.1 47.1 45.6 42.3 
(Mean Sc.) | of | | | 
=|0 t=|3.28 

t Values* +.21 + .87 —2.00 —4.04 —4.41 —5.47 —1.03 


* 1.05= +1.68 


of Foreign Languages at the University of 
Rochester. He has found that a test that deter- 
mines the ability to imitate a native speaker is 
a test of pronunciation; it may, however, 
have also tested the auditory acuity or de- 
gree of nervousness of the children. In spite of 
previous experience with a tape recorder, many 
children became somewhat stage-struck. 

The comprehension and vocabulary tests 
were valid in that they were fashioned after the 
tests by Richards and Appel, as previously 
cited. We attempted to improve these tests by 
simplifying and controlling the method of pres- 
entation by using the tape recorder. 

An attempt was made to correlate the two 
forms of each test. The comprehension test was 
found to have a correlation of .39 and an indi- 
vidual group range from —.31 to +.73. The vo- 
cabulary tests had a correlation of .31 and an 
individual group range from +.27 to +.70, 
suggesting the presence of some unknown fac- 
tors. 

The vocabulary and comprehension test 
scores were skewed to the left, leaving little 
spread in scores. The fact that nine out of 
twelve scores in one AO group were perfect 
indicates a failure to differentiate between the 
better pupils. On the other hand, the pronun- 
ciation tests gave a better spread of scores, with 
the highest score being 43 out of a possible 50 
points. 

The eight week pronunciation scores were 
generally lower than the pretest scores, indicat- 














ing either that the former test was more diffi- 
cult or that the judges of the eight week test 
were more exacting in their scoring. Certainly 
the subjectivity and experience of the judges 
was a factor in the discrepancy between their 
scores. When, however, the scores of each judge 
were ranked and plotted against the average 
there was a definite trend toward agreement. 

The implications of the research are not only 
determined by the tests, but by the teaching 
methods and emotional and environmental 
factors existing during the experimental teach- 
ing period. Some of the time used for written 
work in the AOW classes was time used for ac- 
tive practice in the AO classes; therefore giving 
the AO classes an advantage on the tests. After 
a longer experimental period or more frequent 
classes the AOW approach may prove better for 
retention. An indication of this trend can be 
seen in the vocabulary eleven week test results. 

On the other hand, the research results may 
be pointing out that children are less visual 
minded than we realize. Perhaps they can lear! 
better without seeing the words written at this 
age. The test results seem to indicate that see 
ing the words tends to hamper pronunciation 

Emotional and environmental factors weré 
present in the teaching situation that could 
have affected the results. Although the teachef 
was consciously trying to treat all groups alike 
the AO groups seemed to have better rappor 





4% Personal communication, October, 1958. 
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TEACHING SPANISH 


than the AOW groups. Class interruptions, 
changes in schedules, etc., could not be con- 
trolled. Children having older brothers and sis- 
ters and interested parents may have received 
extra help and practice outside of class. Finally, 
some of the children were taking Hebrew out- 
side of school hours, and this may have had 
some influence on the results. 

Although all these factors are important, we 
shall assume for now that they rule each other 
out. It remains for future research to discover 
to what extent these variables affect the results 
and find ways to control them. Future studies 
should also include retesting the children after 
a year and adding other evaluative methods, 
such as a questionnaire to discover the attitudes 
and emotions produced by the two methods. 
Also, a test in which the students choose the 
correct pronunciation among three possibilities 
on the tape recorder and a fluency test should 
be devised. The same tests could be used on 
older age groups to discover when the written 
word can most effectively be introduced. It 
might prove very significant to have different 
teachers perform the experiment, with a dif- 
ferent group of children. Indeed every teacher 
in this relatively recent and unexplored field 
should be encouraged to experiment and dis- 
cover the most effective methods of teaching 
foreign languages to children. 

In summary, the purpose of this study was to 
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discover whether children who are exposed to 
written Spanish words after they have learned 
to understand and pronounce them tend to per- 
form better and retain more on oral tests of pro- 
nunciation, comprehension, and vocabulary 
than children who are taught completely orally. 
A pronunciation test was devised and adminis- 
tered to four fourth grade Spanish classes at the 
beginning and end of a seven week experimental 
period. During this time, two of these classes 
were taught by the AOW method, which in- 
cludes written work, and the other two were 
taught by the AO method. Comprehension and 
vocabulary were tested at the end of the experi- 
ment and after a three week vacation period. In 
general, children who had been exposed to the 
written word did not perform as well as the 
control (AO) group on the tests. Their retention 
of vocabulary, however, was better than that 
of the children who had not seen the written 
word. Neither group had lost in comprehension 
after the three week period of no practice. 
These conclusions are by no means final, since 
there were several uncontrolled factors pres- 
ent, but they represent an attempt to establish 
basic data on foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary school. 
Dorotny P. Foster 
CLARENCE M. WILLIAMS 
Brighton School Number One 
Rochester 18, New York 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, May 6-7. The complete programs will be mailed early in 
April. A large attendance is expected. 








The following statement of principles has 
been formulated in an attempt to isolate and 
identify the characteristics of an effective pro- 
gram of foreign-language instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. It comes as the result of a 
few years of observation performed in the 
course of supervising the entire program of for- 
eign-language instruction in New York State. 
It does not purport in any way to be exhaus- 
tive; it is meant to be useful. If it leads to a 
more comprehensive yet reasonably clear and 
concise formulation of principles, the author 
of the present statement will be happy. 

1. The establishment of an effective pro- 
gram of foreign-language instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools is based on general educational 
as well as specific pedagogical considerations. 
The educational considerations involve recog- 
nition of the possible role of foreign-language 
study in personal intellectual and spiritual 
development and in the provision of direct 
intercultural experience. The pedagogical con- 
siderations involve recognition of the marked 
aptitude of younger children for learning to 
understand foreign languages when they are 
spoken and to speak them. 

2. Logically, it is established only when the 
local district is certain of its ability to establish 
a carefully graded and uninterrupted sequence 
of foreign-language instruction which termi- 
nates at the conclusion of grade 12, regardless 
of its starting-point. 

3. It is established only after a careful, ob- 
jective study of all problems connected there- 
with by a committee composed of administra- 
tors, foreign-language teachers, elementary 
school classroom teachers, and lay representa- 
tives of the community. This study includes ob- 
servation of foreign-language programs at this 
level which have been judged effective by dis- 
interested supervisors of foreign-language in- 
struction in collaboration with equally dis- 
interested supervisors of general instruction in 
the elementary schools. Committee members 
are familiar with: The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages, by William R. Parker, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office; The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
by Theodore Andersson, D. C. Heath; Foreign 
Languages In Elementary Schools: Some Ques- 
tions and Answers, Foreign Language Program 
Research Center, Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y.; Foreign Languages in the Grades: A 
Caution, by William R. Parker, reprint from 
National Parent-Teacher, June 1956; and other 
major references contained in the latest revision 
of Circular No. 495, “References On Foreign 
Languages In The Elementary School,” U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. It has the same administrative and com- 
munity support as the rest of the curriculum at 
the grade level concerned and is accepted by the 
classroom teachers with the same grace that in- 
struction in other areas is accepted. 

5. It is offered on a grade-wide basis. 

6. The later it begins after grade 3, the more 
necessary it may be to adopt arbitrary selective 
criteria for pupil-participation. These criteria 
include recommendation of the classroom 
teacher, general scholastic performance, and 
pupil interest. In any case, pupils with hearing- 
defects or with speech-defects not subject to 
therapy through foreign-language training do 
not receive general foreign-language instruc- 
tion. 

7. Instruction is given during the regular 
school-day in a regular classroom inside the 
regular school-building. 

8. There are at least four periods of regularly 
scheduled instruction per week. 

9. The instructional periods vary in length 
from about 20 minutes in grade 4 and below to 
about 30 minutes in grades 5 and 6, except that 
if instruction begins above grade 4 it may be ad- 
visable to have a 20-minute period in the first 
year of instruction. 

10. Instruction is given in only one foreign 
language per building, if not per local district 
(depending on the size of the district). 

11. The particular foreign language is chose? 
in the light of the foreign-language program i0 
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the rest of the local district, and with special 
reference to foreign-language instruction in the 
junior high school. 

12. The instruction may be coordinated with 
the program of language arts and it is correlated 
with as many other areas of instruction (e.g., 
citizenship education, science—biography only, 
arithmetic, art, and music) as possible. 

13. The immediate goal of instruction is to 
develop command of the sound-system of the 
language and to provide a stock of responses in 
terms of lexical items, structural patterns, and 
cultural meanings which will lead to free and 
authentic oral communication in real-life situa- 
tions. 

14. The reading goal of foreign-language in- 
struction at this level is very modest and con- 
sists only of reading-readiness in the latter part 
of grade 6 if the instruction has begun below 
grade 5. If the program begins in grade 5 or 
grade 6, there are no activities directly provid- 
ing readiness for reading as in the case of the 
longer sequence. 

15. Out-of-class assignments never involve 
writing in the foreign language and involve 
reading in the foreign language only as part of 
the reading-readiness program. 

16. Evaluation of instruction is developed on 
the same basis as for art, music, and the gen- 
eral area of the language arts. The program of 
instruction bears no more relation to a State 
system of examinations than does the rest of 
the program of instruction at this level. 
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17. Instruction is given by the classroom 
teacher (when qualified), or by a visiting teach- 
er, or by a foreign-language teacher who re- 
ceives pupils in her classroom within the ele- 
mentary school building, or by any combina- 
tion of these teachers. 

18. All persons who teach the foreign lan- 
guage at this level have oral command of that 
language, have a practical knowledge of the 
American elementary school and elementary 
school children, have a working knowledge of 
the instructional methods necessary in teach- 
ing foreign languages in general and in the ele- 
mentary school in particular, keep abreast of 
developments in techniques, are and remain 
fully acquainted with foreign-language instruc- 
tional materials available for use in the ele- 
mentary school, are able to adapt generally 
available materials to their particular purposes 
and needs, and are able to develop and even to 
create materials for local use when necessary. 

19. Full advantage is taken of available and 
suitable television media, of other available 
audio-visual aids demonstrably effective for the 
purpose, of teacher-training programs offered 
by nearby institutions of higher learning, and 
of all really significant resources as necessary. 

20. Direction of the program is entrusted to 
one fully competent and knowledgeable foreign- 
language teacher who is sometimes one of the 
teachers in the program. 

PauL M. GLAUDE 

New York State Department of Education 


Distinguished Scholarship in the Humanities 


Among the 1960 recipients of ACLS prizes 
ior Distinguished Scholarship in the Humani- 
ties is Roman Jakson—restless conquistador of 
the jungled frontiers of linguistic and literary 
‘cholarship; pioneer both as zealous organizer 
and as scholarly exemplar in the establishment 
if Slavic literary studies throughout the world; 
aternationally honored critic of many litera- 
lures, in many works, who writes in many lan- 
tuages; historian and mythologist, prosodist 


and musicologist, grammarian and folklorist, 
whose multi-faceted scholarship is only now 
coming to its climax in his important contri- 
bution to linguistic science as a function of 
poetics, and who, in these studies, vivifies 
linguistics, sharpens poetics, and deepens our 
understanding of the literary imagination in 
some of its most technical and elusive mani- 
festations. 





HE term “philosophical grammar” has 

fallen on evil days in those quarters which 
criticize all investigations that seek to rational- 
ize language. But it was an area of major con- 
cern from about the eleventh century to the 
middle of the fifteenth, or—to put it differently 
—during the age of Scholasticism. For the 
Schoolmen re-discovered Greek philosophy, 
more specifically Aristotle and, as R. H. Robins 
says in his monograph Ancient and Medieval 
Grammatical Theory in Europe: ‘‘The effect of 
this philosophical rediscovery on grammar was 
to bring grammar, more closely than at any 
time since the earliest days of the discipline, 
under the control of logic and metaphysics. 
Men now sought, as the only sound method of 
research, to derive and justify rules of grammar 
from systems of logic and metaphysical theories 
about the nature of reality.’”! An example of the 
lasting effects of this influence is provided by 
the syntax of Latin word-order which emerged 
during the late Middle Ages. 

The Roman grammarians of the Late Latin 
epoch—Varro, Quintillian, Donatus, and Pri- 
scian—had little to say about word-order. Pri- 
scian, for instance, whose eighteen books of 
Grammatical Categories make up the most elab- 
orate grammar that we have from the ancient 
world, devotes only two books, the Priscianus 
minor, to syntax, and only a few paragraphs of 
those to discussions of word-order. By the 
eleventh century, however (Priscian lived from 
512 to 560), there had been developed a com- 
plex and sophisticated set of principles by 
which to determine the proper sequence of 
Latin sentence elements. 

The earliest discussion of these philosoph- 
ically inspired principles seems to be a treatise 
entitled ““Quomodo septem circumstantie rerum 
in legendo ordinande sint.’” First commented 
upon in print by Max Jellinek in his Geschichte 
der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik,’ this treatise 
was written around the year 1000 and derives 


Some Influences of Aristotelian Logic on 
Late Medieval Grammatical Theory 


from the monastery school of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. The next oldest exposition of 
which there is record is contained in a book 
edited by Charles Thurot: Notices et extraits de 
divers manuscrits latins pour servir @ Vhistoire 
des doctrines grammaticales au moyen dge.' 
Among other treasures, Thurot reproduces por- 
tions of an eleventh century Priscian manu- 
script with commentary. From that time on— 
with the rise in number and popularity of 
the so-called “‘speculative grammars’’—a pre- 
scribed word-order became a prominent feature 
of medieval Latin grammar. These teachings 
were subsequently taken over with but little 
modification by the early grammarians of the 
vernaculars. A description of this approved 
word-order, with some attempt to account for 
theoretical and extra-linguistic basis, will make 
up the remainder of this paper. 

That word-order which was considered nor- 
mative is called the ordo naturalis: “natural 
word-order.”’ The approved sequence is subject, 
simple predicate, and verbal modifiers. Another 
important feature of natural word-order is that 
the governed word follows the governing; that 
is, adjectives and adverbs follow the elements 
they modify. 

Obviously, this “natural order” only partially 
coincides with actual word-order in Latin prose. 
Most handbooks on style state that the subject 
normally stands at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, the predicate at the end. But this oi- 
servation is usually immediately followed by 
the admission that for the sake of emphasis the 
“normal” arrangement is often abandoned. The 
other feature of natural word-order—that the 
governed word should follow the governing—s 
patently at variance with accepted usage. N 


1 (London, 1951), p. 75. 

2 Paul Piper, Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schl 
(Freiburg, 1882), I, xiii—xlix. 

8 (Heidelberg, 1914), II, 426-432. 

4 (Paris, 1868), p. 341 ff. 
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general law can be laid down for the position of 
adjectives in Latin, but on the whole they pre- 
cede the noun oftener than they follow it. Ad- 
verbs and adverbial phrases regularly precede 
the verb. 

The Scholastic grammarians, of course, were 
fully aware of this discrepancy between theory 
and practice. So much so, that they coined the 
term ordo artificialis—‘artificial word-order.”’ 
Its function was rhetorical, to lend elegance and 
beauty by diversifying the sentence structure. 
The St. Gall treatise declares: ‘This natural or- 
der of the parts about, which we have spoken is 
held to only in teaching; writers and speakers 
arbitrarily give precedence to one or the other 
of the parts.’ Thurot cites a text from the 14th 
century in which the following distinction is 
made: ‘‘There is a dual order in sentence struc- 
ture: the natural and the artificial. That one is 
natural which pertains to the exposition when 
the subject with its modifiers precedes, and the 
verb with its modifiers follows. ... The artifi- 
cial order or composition is that which pertains 
to rhetoric, where the parts are more elegantly 
distributed” (p. 344). 

If, then, the grammarians realized that the 
ordo naturalis did not correspond faithfully to 
the actual syntax of Latin, why did they in- 
sist on teaching it? Because the natural order 
conformed to certain principles of logic and 
philosophy, and training in logical expression 
they considered more fundamental than train- 
ing in rhetoric (which came later). The study 
of grammar was supposed to tidy up one’s 
thinking. A comparison between the ordo na- 
luralis and some of the basic notions of tradi- 
tional logic will reveal how closely they cor- 
respond. 

In his works on logic, Aristotle emphasizes 
the analysis of propositions into subject and 
predicate. A proposition he defines as a sen- 
lence expressing a judgment. But neither the 
noun nor the verb singly taken can accom- 
plish this goal; they must be joined together in 
acertain way. The first element, the subject 
or the fundamentum, constitutes the essence 
or substance of the proposition; the predicate 
or declarativum sets forth the attributes or “‘ac- 
tidents” that may be asserted of the subject. 
The task of the logician was to determine if a 
given statement was a valid proposition, and 
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then, by establishing the nature of the predi- 
cation, classify the proposition as to type (all 
subject is predicate, no subject is predicate, 
some subject is predicate, some subject is not 
predicate). The terms of the proposition were 
declared to be a noun in the nominative case, 
as subject, and a verb as predicate. 

The task of the grammarian was held to be 
quite similar to that of the logician: he had 
first to identify the subject and predicate. 
Next came a classification of the modifiers—a 
classification, be it noted, that was based upon 
the Aristotelian categories. The various types 
of predication which could enter into a propo- 
sition Aristotle believed to be ten in number: 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, 
time, position, state, activity, and passivity. 
The grammarian, therefore, in order to arrive 
at a logical analysis of a sentence, had to clas- 
sify the parts according to this list of possible 
predicaments or attributes. The St. Gall trea- 
tise advises its readers to accomplish this by 
posing the following questions: who, what, 
where, when, why, in what manner, and by 
what means. 

As to the position in the sentence of these 
various elements, the philosophical principle 
prevailed that the governing word preceded 
the governed: the logically essential took prece- 
dence over the logically nonessential. The 
noun stood first because it was the name of 
that most fundamental essence, the thing or 
substance, whereas the verb merely predicated 
something about a substance. Adjectives and 
adverbs accordingly followed nouns and verbs 
because their function was simply that of fur- 
ther modification. 

This reasoning is based upon a confusing mix- 
ture of fact and fancy. True it is that regardless 
of any proposed rationale, the most frequently 
occurring sentence pattern in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages is that of the familiar subject- 
predicate type. And, as we have seen, this se- 
quence is required of the logical proposition. 
The connection between grammatical and log- 
ical form, however,-is at best obscure. Was 
Aristotle’s logic perhaps determined by the 
structure of the Greek language? Many scholars 
believe that it was. They propose that much of 


5 Piper, I, xvi, line 31-xvii, line 3. 
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his system is based upon and necessitated by 
the inherited subject-predicate bifurcation of 
Indo-European syntax. Certainly the logical 
categories, those predications upon which the 
bulk of Western philosophical grammar rests, 
seem to be—as John Stuart Mill puts it—‘‘a 
mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely 
marked out by the language of familiar life.’’ 
Fritz Mauthner states flatly: ‘“Aristotle’s en- 
tire logic is nothing but a consideration of 
Greek grammar from an interesting point of 
view. If Aristotle had spoken Chinese or Da- 
kotan, he would have had to arrive at a quite 
different logic, or at least at a quite different 
set of categories.’ Entertaining as this ques- 
tion is, however, we may be reasonably sure 
that it was of no concern to the Scholastics. 
The subject-predicate construction was best 
because it was logical. They freely conceded 
that deviations from this sequence were pos- 
sible and, at times, rhetorically preferable. 
But all such alternatives were—from a logical 
point of view—less perfect vehicles of com- 
munication. 

When applied to the relative placement of 
adjectives and adverbs, this principle that the 
substance precedes the predication involved 
the Schoolmen in several difficulties, chief of 
which was that Latin preferred the reverse ar- 
rangement. Nevertheless, the most widely used 
school grammar of the age, Alexander’s Doctri- 
nale, insisted on post-position. The St. Gall 
treatise hedged a little and taught the post- 
position of adverbial phrases, but advised pre- 
position of the simple adverb. The old Roman 
grammarians, on the other hand, ruled pre- 
position normal for both adjectives and ad- 
verbs;® their authority, however, seems to have 
carried little weight. 

This insistence upon adhering to such an un- 
realistic and contrary syntax of word-order 


The study of Spanish is increasing in our 
schools, but I wish that literally millions of 
Americans would learn to speak Spanish or 








JOHN T. WATERMAN 


seems strange until one understands what the 
Scholastics meant by the term “grammar.” 
Grammar was studied not only in order to 
learn Latin, but also in order to understand 
the nature and working of the human mind; 
it was a branch of speculative philosophy. To 
the degree that grammatical rules were founded 
upon extra-linguistic principles—the “‘laws of 
thought’”’—to this extent grammar had its 
basis outside of language itself. If there was 
something illogical or irrational in language, 
then the philosopher was obliged to correct the 
error, and in this manner improve the language 
as an instrument of thought and expression. 
Philosophus grammaticam invenit. And _ the 
grammar that emerged was to be a universal 
grammar valid for all languages and for all 
time. 

Not until the rise of Humanism did a Latin 
grammar based upon a description of classical 
Latin prose come again into its own. And even 
then, of course, the influences of Scholastic 
logic continued—unto the present day, one 
might add. It is currently fashionable to blame 
any disparity between, say, traditional Eng- 
lish grammar and the English language upon 
the bad practice of explaining one language— 
English—in terms of another—Latin. Such 
criticism is no doubt occasionally valid. More 
often, however, the difficulty is not linguistic 
at all, but may be traced—however indirectly 
—to some early grammarian’s honest but mis- 
guided attempt to make English “‘logical.” 

Joun T. WATERMAN 

University of Southern California 


6 A System of Logic, 8th ed. (London, 1872), I, 50. 

7 Beitrige zu einer Kritik der Sprache (Stuttgart, 1913), 
TE, 3. 

8 Grammatici Latini, ed. Heinrich Keil (Leipzig, 1858), 
ITT, 89 lines 14-23. 


Portuguese fluently, and to read the literature, 
histories, and periodicals of our sister republics. 
—Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
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ANGUAGE description in the new key is be- 

ing extended to a constantly increasing 
number of areas. Yet regarding its application 
to bilingual lexicography, ‘American scholar- 
ship ...has been slow in responding to the 
challenge.’? Recent concepts of applied lin- 
guistics may indicate solutions to two major 
problems in this field: what to translate, and 
how to translate it. 
Problem 1, what to translate, arises in budg- 
eting whatever dictionary space is available. 
To make room for features we wish to include, 
we must first eliminate entries irrelevant to the 
objective of a translation guide. Concretely, in 
other than specific “technical” reference works, 
we must dispense with such frequently encoun- 
tered equations as French actuel with English 
actual, with a statistical probability of a frac- 
tion of one percent for occurrence of the French 
orm with the meaning of the English form, or 
vice versa; in other words, we must omit any 
translation equivalent below some practically 
justifiable limit of occurrence in a specific mean- 
ing. Besides infrequent equivalents in the target 
anguage, such as actual for actuel, forms with 
ow incidence of occurrence in the source lan- 
juage, like oyat, a Picard dialect word for sea- 
ent, are equally worthy candidates for elimina- 
‘ion. 

Upon deciding which forms are to be excluded 
tom consideration, we might take a new look 
it the items retained albeit redundantly: what 





rt, 1913), 
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erature, 
publics. 











‘0 we talk about in each listing, and how often 
‘0 we talk about it? Translating mation, na- 
onal, nationaliser, nationalisme and national- 
in as many separate instances, with the re- 
pective derivational endings repeated count- 
Iss times elsewhere in the book, results not in 
‘assurance for the readers but in a burden on 
teir pocket books: it is simply not good busi- 
‘ess to be paying five-fold for the identical 


qord-stem, and hundreds or perhaps thousands 


i times for the same endings, with new infor- 





#F-ation conveyed respectively but once. For 
ls operational inefficiency of item listing, en- 
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countered in most current dictionaries, we pay 
by a reduction, safely estimated at over 60%, 
of space for new translation features, features 
which are the only commodity the customer ac- 
tually wishes to buy. 

Traditionally, forms to be translated are 
words. Recognition of the word as a basic cul- 
tural notion is the most understandable reason 
for this tradition of listing, though the least 
relevant from a descriptive and _ utilitarian 
standpoint. Another argument in support of 
word-centered compilations is drawn from the 
fact that the verbal actualizations of some lan- 
guages provide good boundary signals for the 
spoken word, a compelling factor in the eyes 
of many linguists in this country, even though 
evidence from speech merely ot scures the facts 
of the written language which alone are lexico- 
graphically relevant. Most pertinent to a writ- 
ten or printed work would be the ready identi- 
fication of the graphic word as the chain of let- 
ters framed by space. Yet, none of these cri- 
teria goes beyond mere theoretical linguistics 
or cultural anthropology, and none of them 
treats the case for or against exclusively word- 
oriented listings as a problem of linguistics ap- 
plied. 

In fact, dictionaries have never consistently 
been restricted to describing words, nor could 
they reasonably be expected to do so wherever 
the number of graphic compound units is infi- 
nite (as in Hungarian or German). Thus, in the 
beginning there need not be the word, and 
word-determined tradition may be challenged 
on lexicographic precedent no less than for its 
features of excess and deficiency. 

Upon eliminating excess (e.g. all but one of 


‘J. Alan Piet, “Bilingual Lexicography,” The Modern 
Lafffuage Journal, Vol. xl, No. 3 (1956), p. 128. The present 
article is concerned chiefly, but by no means exclusively, 
with that form of bilingual dictionaries which is most 
prevalent commercially, i.e. the desk dictionary. For a 
similar discussion, but of monolingual lexicography, see 
Albert H. Marckwardt, “Whither the Desk Dictionary,” 
Selected Articles from Language Learning, Series I (Ann 
Arbor, 1953), pp. 160-164. 
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five listings of nation, and thousands of entries 
of -iser in as many words including national- 
iser) we have room for remedying the deficien- 
cies, i.e. for including new items of lexicograph- 
ic relevance. Among such new items we must 
mention listings smaller than words, which the 
usual type of dictionary omits. There is no rea- 
son, other than tradition, why our dictionary 
entries may not include as a separate item one 
listing of -is(er), a derivational ‘‘word-formant”’ 
which is just as entitled to dictionary residence 
as the “full word”’ nation, or one listing of 7- 
(the ‘‘word-stem”’ of ira or iraient, two forms 
of the French verb aller), with the same lexical 
meaning as that of all(er) and just as listable. 

Sub-word listings recommend themselves for 
reasons beyond space economy. The use of a 
dictionary is founded upon anticipating a cer- 
tain uniformity of lexicographic procedure and 
objectives. Thus, the user of traditional refer- 
ence works assumes that, by exchanging a 
non-infinitive verb-ending of his text for the 
infinitive ending, he may locate a verb in the 
dictionary. Hence, he expects to trace French 
choisira to a c- listing beginning with chois-, 
and lira to li- among /- items. He is not con- 
vinced that ira could not similarly be located 
as an 1- listing, and he sees little justification 
for a detouring reference to an all- entry. A 
lexicon being a compendium of all pertinent 
lexical meanings, there is no theoretical or 
practical reason for favoring some lexical forms 
(namely, words, supposedly occurring alone as 
“free” forms) while excluding other forms with 
comparable lexical meanings (‘‘bound”’ stems 
or endings), especially since even words are 
rarely ever ‘‘free,” i.e. used by themselves, in 
French. 

The linguist’s taxonomy of basic meaningful 
items may suggest the morpheme as a lexico- 
graphic alternative to the word. But the mor- 
pheme concept, besides raising problems of 
identification as yet unsolved in linguistics, is 
likewise restrictive. It is frequently preferable 
to translate more than a word. For instance, 
the French sequence est-ce gue is an indivisible 
question-signal; why, then, break it down into 
its “word”? components which by themselves 
are devoid of interrogatory function? At this 
point we may summarize the two innovations 
suggested, so far, in this article: forms trans- 
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all we should advocate. Many dictionaries cur- 
rently on the market are filled with “‘concrete 
illustrations” or “typical examples’ of whole 
phrases or even entire sentences, in line with 
certain tenets of recent educational philosophy 
which exhort us to “‘teach in the language”’ and 
to avoid speaking about the language. This 
translation method amounts to a feature of ex- 
cess as dispensable as other space-wasting fea- 
tures which we have noticed. The beginner 
derives no guidance from it on how to apply the 
one set phrase in the dictionary to the more or 
less variant phrase in the text. One illustration 
from French may make the point. The expres- 
sion je viens de le faire represents an important 
idiom. It does not, however, play a particularly 
useful part as a device of illustrating the idiom 
in the dictionary. To the inexperienced student 
of French (as distinguished from the experi- 
enced translator who would probably not con- 
sult the dictionary about this in the first place) 
the phrase as expressed above is of no help if 
what his text contains happens to be nous 
venions d’en parler. What the beginner needs is 
an entry that covers the idiom in any shape. 

Determinants of translation should thus be 
as universal in potential application as possible. 
They should be stated as briefly as possible, so 
that there is roora left for similar determinants 
of other forms to be translated. The statement 
of the determinants should be in the shape of a 
string of forms if necessary, in the shape of a 
single form if feasible, but ideally in terms of 
entire grammatical form-classes. Determination 
by class labels reflects the widest range of func- 
tional similarity. If an entry has a given mean- 
ing only before or after one specific word or 
phrase, we cannot help it; if, instead, the entry 
means the same thing regardless of the specific 
nature of the accompanying forms—provided 
only that the latter belong to the same part of 
speech—tant mieux! 

Let us now show how translation by position, 
as outlined above, may shape up. We shall first 
offer various translations of the French word 
méme, and of the French sub-words /- (the re- 
current and functionally similar part of the 
words 1’, la, le, les, leur, leurs, lui) and ven- (of 
the verb venir). We shall begin by outlining the 
determinant positions to be considered for the 
translation of these three forms. We shall then 
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suggest a mode of listing the forms to be trans- 
lated, their determinant positions, and their 
positionally determined translations. It should 
be noted that the sample listings below do not 
lay claim to exhaustive coverage of transla- 
tional possibilities even for dictionaries of 
limited scope, but merely purport to demon- 
strate a few of the types of forms and positions 
to be considered. 

The word méme has positionally determined 
translations some of which are as follows: 


In Position (a), statable by class-labeled determinants 
(e.g. by the notation “before nouns’), it translates as 
same. 


In Position (b), expressed by a word-unit determinant 
like “after and with 4,” able is a possible counterpart. 


In Position (c), a continuous word-sequence like “after 
and with dout de” determines the translation of just the 
same. 

A discontinuous word-sequence such as “after and with 
de and before and with gue” may link méme in Position 
(d) with as well as. 


As far as it goes, the foregoing sample deter- 
minants and translations might assume this dic- 
tionary form? 


méme (a) bf N same 
(b) af-w @ able 
(c) af-w tout de just the same 
(d) af-w de & bf-w que as well as 


The sub-word /-, identified above, similarly 
has translations determined according to its re- 
spective positions: 


(a) Before any non-verb (except as below), i.e. as a 
member of the class of articles or article-substitutes, 
translating as the (leur or leurs as their) or as “zero,” 
i.e. as nothing at all, according to what general con- 
text will indicate as the more idiomatic rendition in 
English. 

(b) Before on, “zero” translation only. 

(c) Before and with plus, meaning most (i.e. a word) or 
-est (a sub-word, i.e. an ending), leaving as in (a) 
above a choice which will place no native speaker of 
English in a quandary. 

(d) Before (or hyphenized after) any verb with which it is 
encountered, i.e. as a member of the class of object- 
pronouns, correlating with her, him, it, them, or 
“zero” (according to the respective /-word and 
possibilities of English idiomatic style).3 


The dictionary may contain at least the fol- 
lowing shorthand notations: 
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l- (a) bf non-V the (leur, leurs: their); 0 
(b) bf on 0 
(c) bf-w plus most, -est 
(d) bf (or hyph. af) V her, him, it, them, 0 


The recurrent portion of the verb venir may 
similarly be found thus in the dictionary: 


(a) bf V 0 

(b) bf-wa&V 0 

(c) bf-wde& V have just! 
(d) elsewhere come 


ven- 


Any conventional dictionary, opened to the 
entries méme, le or venir, and compared to the 
method of listing suggested here, will demon- 
strate what is lost in most existing works and 
what would be gained by the method suggested 
from the standpoints of economy, conciseness, 
and selective information. 

Yet, objections may be anticipated. Let us 
try to meet some of them. Are not, for instance, 
some forms and meanings traditionally handled 
in grammar discussions rather than in lexico- 
graphic lists? They are, but this cuts no ice with 
the user who expects to find similar data de- 
scribed in one and the same place; he does not 
care to consult different sources for the mere 
sake of preserving pedagogic or commercial tra- 
dition. 

Should not a dictionary take some knowledge 
of the language for granted? Perhaps, but how 
much? For pedagogic as for commercial rea- 
sons, for the sake of maximum usefulness, a 
dictionary should not presume much linguistic 
proficiency, for it is consulted most frequently 
in the beginning stages of language study— 


* The abbreviations of the following sample listings 
should be interpreted as follows: af, after; af-w, after and 
with; bf, before; bf-w, before and with; hyph., hypenated; 
N, noun; 0, “zero” (i.e. no translation required); V, verb. 

* For productive purposes, this survey would require some 
elaboration. For example ui could not meaningfully be 
used before non-verbs, and /’ alone could be used before om. 
This of course is irrelevant in a bilingual reference work 
which is not considered to be a starting point for generating 
utterances, and the use of which is therefore primarily 
perception-motivated. The user of such a volume will simply 
never perceive /ui before non-verbs or anything but /’ be 
fore on. 

‘ In this listing, have just and come should be interpreted 
as the tenses of these verbs corresponding to the tense-form 
in which the respective French verbs occur in the text, 
within limits of denotational tolerance as noted above. 
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whether this “‘should”’ be so or not. 

Do not sub-word entries give a dictionary a 
somewhat unusual appearance? Once again, we 
may, in support, invoke precedent and _per- 
formance of services obviously needed. Some 
publications, especially those of comparatively 
small size now on the market, do reflect some 
degree of morphemic listing; compelled to make 
do with little space, they simply have to use it 
efficiently, if necessary at the sacrifice of con- 
ventional appearance. 

But whatever its size or scope, a bilingual dic- 
tionary has only one primary objective before 
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which all other criteria must yield: translating 
painlessly, quickly, and well. The average user 
of this type of reference work wants to be told, 
not irrelevancies, nor relevant facts countless 
times, but once, succinctly, and in terms of his 
limited experience and best developed abilities, 
when (i.e. in what environment of accompany- 
ing forms) he can rely on some form matching a 
certain counterpart in translation. Why not tell 
him? 
R. S. MEYERSTEEN 
California State Colleges 
(San Fernando Valley Campus) 


Irom “‘A Blueprint for Action”’ 


Language is our objective.... Oral and 
aural fluency is the new—or renewed—require- 
ment.... Both fluent speech and reading 
result from systematic study. ... Grammar is 


indispensable to language mastery. (It) gives 
the rules of the language game, without which 
no one can play it.—GQ, XVII, 4, 1944, Bay- 
ARD Q. MorRGAN 


Correction 


Dr. Neale Carman is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
ture at the University of Kansas, not Texas, as 


indicated in the December 1959 issue of the 
MLJ.—Ed. 








HEN I read ‘‘The New Look in Foreign 

Language Instruction: Threat or Prom- 
ise” by Arthur S. Trace, Jr. in the December 
1959 number of the MLJ, I had the initial im- 
pression that he was imitating Swift’s irony in 
A Modest Proposal. But a careful rereading 
convinces me that Professor Trace is in dead 
earnest, even when he says that it ‘“‘may well be 
that the current shift to the oral-aural approach 
is the worst blow that language has been dealt 
since the building of the Tower of Babel” 
(p. 382). There is no doubt about Professor 
Trace’s position; his whole article is equally 
forth-right. Though English is his field of 
specialization, he knows what he likes in 
foreign-language teaching: up with reading, 
literature, the humanities, and down with “the 
earphone method of language instruction.” 

In his sweeping denunciation, the author 
confuses ‘approach’ with ‘objectives.’ The 
audio-lingual approach is not a goal, but a path 
to a goal, which is mastery of the language, in- 
cluding its written symbols, and the use of these 
symbols to record a people’s wisdom, culture, 
and literature, past and present. I have a 
rather wide acquaintance among teachers of 
modern foreign languages, in school and college, 
and I know not one who denies that the reading 
of literature is a primary goal of language 
learning. But literature, if it 7s literature and 
not merely expository prose, uses words and 
inflections with artful care, and the reader 
should know what they sound like if he is 
to have any true communication with the au- 
thor. To attempt this, he must learn the sound 
structure of the language, and he must do so 
before he sees the written words, lest his sense 
of analogy betray him into equating the sounds 
of the two languages when their written sym- 
bols coincide. Surely there is no need to be- 
labor this point. America is filled with tongue- 
tied translators who have no sense of the sound 
or the syntactical structure of the language 
they laboriously decode. We want them to 
learn to speak the language not merely so that 
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they can ask the way to the bathroom, but so 
that they can hear as well as read the beauty 
of its literature. 

Professor Trace’s love of the written word 


has colored his whole concept of the language- | 


learning process: ‘‘This new emphasis upon the 
oral-aural approach, particularly in beginning 
courses, is due in part to the widespread notion 
that a speaking knowledge of a language should 
precede a reading knowledge of it because that 
is the way a child learns it. But this notion is 
preposterous: a child speaks it first because he 
can’t read, a fact which in part explains why he 
is so long learning to speak it” (p. 384). What 
Professor Trace does not say, though I’m sure 
he knows it, is that the child, before he ever 
goes to school, has mastered the sound struc- 
ture and the syntactical structure of his lan- 
guage. By listening, by precept, and by repeti- 
tion, he has learned how English functions, and 
he is incapable of such utterances as ‘‘We have 
seeing the man tall’ or “‘What time it is?”’ or 
“Why you don’t like I?” With this basic con- 
trol of structure, he can increase his vocabu- 
lary, learn to read and write, and come to know 
the beauties of literature. 

This basic control of sound and syntax must 
be the initial goal in second-language learning, 
at any age, if the student is ever to hope to ap- 
proach a mastery of it. Professor Trace’s re- 
mark (p. 385): “Similarly the student who can 
read a foreign language acquires a knowledge 0 
linguistics which the oral-aural method wil 
never provide” is difficult to understand, since 
the science of linguistics came into being pre 
cisely through the need to describe languages 
(Central African, American Indian) that ha 
no written forms at all. 

The language laboratory seems to Profess0! 
Trace an evil thing: “It is becoming increa* 
ingly clear that the foreign language program 
where a large portion of the learning process * 
carried on in the ‘language laboratory’ have 
at least tacitly, abandoned all pretense of opel 
ing the way for the earphoned student to tas" 
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the richness and wisdom of the literature in the 
language which he thinks he is learning, and it 
is no coincidence that at many of the large state 
universities where vocationism is rampant and 
where the humanities are consequently least 
esteemed, the earphone method of language in- 
struction is most thriving” (p. 382). “In the 
colleges and universities where the humanities 
are properly cherished and protected, the cur- 
rent trends in language instruction are, of 
course, not only deplored, but resisted. The 
point is, however, that in many universities 
and in most high schools, where the importance 
of the humanities is being increasingly ignored, 
the adjustment to the new look in language in- 
struction is being made with hardly a qualm’’ 
(p. 383). In refutation of the first quotation I 
offer the thriving language laboratories at such 
eminent state universities as those of Colorado, 
Ijlinois, Indiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
and Washington. And in refutation of the 
second quotation, I point to the language 
laboratories of Brown, Harvard, Oberlin, 
Princeton, Stanford, Swarthmore, Wesleyan, 
and Yale. Professor Trace reveals an uncer- 
tainty not only about what kinds of institutions 
have laboratories but about how a laboratory 
functions: “‘The cold, hard fact, then, which 
foreign language instructors are too reluctant 
to face up to is that the student simply cannot 
learn to speak a foreign language competently 
wherever his experience is confined to the 
classroom, and all the audio aids in the world 
cannot alter this fact” (p. 385). The truth is, 
of course, that use of the laboratory by the 
whole group as one of its class periods is only 
the beginning of its usefulness. Fully utilized, it 
gives the students as much opportunity for in- 
dividual hearing and speaking as the library 
does for individual reading and writing, be- 
cause students can go to it at any hour of the 
day or evening. 

In the course of his attack on the audio- 
lingual approach to language learning, Pro- 
fessor Trace makes some rather irrelevant re- 
marks about the comparative values of Spanish 
and the other languages commonly taught in 
American schools: “‘Now one can argue well 
that the literary and general cultural value of 
Spanish is a good deal less than that of French, 
German, or Latin...” (p. 383). This is an 
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argument that I should like to hear. Does Pro- 
fessor Trace know the work of such Hispanic 
authors as Fray Luis de Leén, San Juan de la 
Cruz, Quevedo, Gongora, Jovellanos, Baroja, 
Borges, Carrera Andrade, Neruda, Vallejo, 
Machado, Diego, Salinas, Jorge Guillén? I sus- 
pect that he has never heard of them and that, 
like some other critics of Hispanic culture, he is 
guilty of belittling what he does not under- 
stand 

Professor Trace tries to strengthen his case 
against audio-lingual learning by the example 
of Russia, saying that ‘‘almost all observers of 
Russian schools, whatever else they may say 
about them, are mightily impressed by their 
foreign language programs” (p. 386). All the 
observers whose observations I have heard or 
read are impressed by the amount of time given 
to foreign-language study there, but they are 
quite unimpressed by the traditional grammar- 
translation methods used. Moreover, the author 
is himself a bit naive when he says: “It is a bit 
naive to suppose that Russian schools empha- 
size reading simply because they may lack 
elaborate electrical equipment’”’ (p. 386). The 
number of Soviet elevators, bathrooms, radi- 
ators, and tractors in perpetual disrepair, and 
everything we have read about the ineptitude 
of Soviet mechanics, except at the top level of 
strategic scientific pioneering, leave no doubt 
that a nationwide series of functioning labora- 
tories would be a miraculous achievement. 

Professor Trace reaches his most extreme 
position when he says: “As a result of these 
[audio-lingual] failures, the foreign language 
programs in American schools and colleges have 
been under fire for some years. They are in fact 
a national scandal” (p. 384). The only thing ap- 
proaching a national scandal in foreign lan- 
guages is how little was accomplished in many 
foreign-language classes during decades of 
teaching devoted to the reading approach. It 
was in recognition of this problem that the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1952 made a grant 
to the Modern Language Association to deter- 
mine the role that foreign languages should 
play in American life. Coincident with the ex- 
piration of the grant in 1958, Congress passed 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
aims to strengthen the teaching of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages in the United 
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States. Languages were included as one of the 
three critical areas because there is a desperate 
need for more Americans who can speak to and 
understand speakers of other languages. I find 
in Professor Trace’s article no inkling of the 
importance of this need, nor any realization 


DONALD DEVENISH WALSH 


that its satisfaction will not diminish but rather 
enormously increase the possibility of realizing 
the goal so dear to his heart. 


DoNALD DEVENISH WALSH 
The Modern Language Association 


Some Lively Interest in the “Dead” Language. . . 


Latin, these days, is far from a dead language 
in spite of the old schoolboy adage celebrating 
its demise. In fact, it has been a lively tongue 
for quite a few years as the vast amount of 
current research in the field proves. 

In 1900, for example, five German academies 
began work on an exhaustive lexicon formidably 


Of the 43 Fellowships for 1960-1961 awarded 
by the American Association of University 
Women Educational Foundation, five are in the 
classical and modern languages and literatures. 
The recipients are: 


Dr. Hanna K. Charney, Instructor in French, 
Hunter College: Mary Hinrichs Hessel 
Fellowship, for research in France. 

Dr. Elizabeth C. Evans, Chairman, Dept. of 
Classics, Connecticut College: Shirley Farr 
Fellowship, for research and writing. 


titled the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. To date 
this compilation has reached the letter M, a 
slight indication of the huge territory to be 
covered! Twenty-five years of work have al- 
ready gone into the projected new edition of 
the Oxford Latin Dictionary and the lexicon is 
not yet ready for publication. 


Dr. Ruth Mulhauser, Chairman, Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Ohio: Founders Fellowship, for 
research in Paris. 

Ruth A. Schmidt, Florida: Elizabeth Avery 
Colton Fellowship, for research in Spain 
for doctoral dissertation in Spanish Litera- 
ture from University of Illinois. 

Dorris Starr, New York: Summit (New 
Jersey) Branch Fellowship, for continued 
work toward Ph.D. in German Literature 
from New York University. 
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Foreign Languages by Motion Pictures 


THe Time Has CoMe 


ODAY we Americans are no longer iso- 

lated from world affairs. We are in fact 
committed to close cooperation with other na- 
tions in various fields which are vital to our 
common interest. And, more than ever before, 
we need to speak foreign languages. 

But all too frequently those of us who are 
engaged in overseas missions have little or no 
knowledge of a foreign language. Conse- 
quently, when we are abroad, we are as handi- 
capped as a person who is deaf and dumb. Only 
a good command of the language can free us 
from this kind of paralysis. 

Unfortunately the traditional way in which 
languages are commonly taught falls short of 
the need of the times. In our present age our ob- 
jective is higher than before. It is fluency. To 
reach this target we need, so to speak, a better 
missile. Our best weapon for this purpose is 
modern cinematography. 


A DISCOVERY ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


The extraordinary power of motion pictures 
in teaching a foreign language was discovered 
ina manner somewhat as follows: Assume you 
have a teen-age daughter. You take her to 
Rome, Italy, and introduce her to a crowd of 
youngsters her own age. As soon as the party 
warms up, she will have one of the surprises of 
her life. It is that her young friends will be chat- 
ting with her in fluent English. Their easy com- 
mand of current expressions is astonishing. 
Certainly they must have picked it up in the 
United States. They say no. They have never 
been outside of Italy. But, they have done the 
hext best thing to living in America. They have 
been going to American movies. 

The phenomenon of teen-agers in Rome who 
speak English like Americans is repeated in 
Paris, Munich, Buenos Aires and Rio de 
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Janeiro. The truth of the matter is that all of 
these youngsters have lived in the United 
States through the motion pictures. 


THE SECRET OF LEARNING TO SPEAK 


The secret of how motion pictures can teach 
a foreign language may be explained by telling 
how a child learns to speak. Let us start with 
how he learns his mother tongue. 

When we stop to think of it, it is really re- 
markable how well we learn our own language 
while we are still little children. What actually 
happens is that the child fixes his attention on 
an object and receives a visual impression of it. 
(He may even receive a sensory impression of it 
if he puts it in his mouth.) At the same time he 
hears his mother say the word for that object. 
He then receives a second impression, which is 
an audial experience. In his young mind the two 
experiences (one visual and one audidl) are 
associated. When, therefore, he later sees the 
object again (or recalls its image), he also re- 
members the sound that went with it, and usu- 
ally he will say it. 

Similarly, the child sees an interplay of 
several objects such as a dog chasing a cat upa 
tree. This is what we call a situation. He also 
hears an expression describing that situation. 
The expression he hears is so vividly associated 
with the situation that the next time he sees (or 
recalls) this interplay of objects he will remem- 
ber the expression and say it. 

As the child grows older he extends the range 
of his experiences and their corresponding ex- 
pressions. He thus acquires a widening com- 
mand of his language. 

More remarkable than learning his mother 
tongue, is the ease with which the child acquires 
a command of a foreign language. For example, 
an American child who is in the care ofa 
Chinese speaking nursemaid will learn to speak 
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Chinese as well as he speaks English. He will 
have accomplished this in the same way that 
he learned his mother tongue. That is mainly by 
associating visual impressions with their corre- 
sponding audial impressions. 


THE Best Way TO LEARN A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Obviously the best way for anyone to learn a 
foreign language is while he is still a small child 
living in the foreign country and surrounded by 
language learning conditions similar to those in 
which he learns to speak his mother tongue. 

The same holds true for older children and 
adults, but with a difference. The older the 
person the less is the ease with which he masters 
a second languag¢. This is because, as children 
advance in years, they become more and more 
accustomed to the speech patterns of their na- 
tive language. Even before reaching adulthood, 
they acquire such rigidity in their speaking 
habits that, when they first try to understand 
and speak a foreign language, they can no more 
master the strange new patterns than fly. 

Still, a person of any age can overcome this 
difficulty to a great degree when he learns the 
language in a foreign country. That is to say, 
when he is obliged to learn it as a child does. In- 
deed, although it may seem hopeless at the 
start, even the slowest learner can master a 
foreign language. He has, in fact, already 
shown his ability to learn a language when he 
learned his own. It is simply that some persons 
take longer than others to regain their child- 
hood faculties of learning a language by sight 
and sound. 

But it is quite hopeless to try to acquire a 
fluent command of a foreign language from 
school books. The written form is no more than 
a system of symbols for sounds or ideas which 
are better expressed in speaking. To try to learn 
the spoken language from written symbols 
without hearing it merely atrophies the faculties 
of aural comprehension and of oral expression, 
continues what may be called “tune deafness 
to language sounds,” distorts pronunciation 
and altogether retards the learner. 

For young and old the fact is that nothing, 
neither the most ingenious textbooks nor the 
ablest teachers, can replace living the language 
abroad as the best way of learning it. 





MopDERN CINEMATOGRAPHY BRINGS 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Home ALIVE 


The thought of a mass migration of American 
students to a foreign country is colorful but im- 
practical. Instead, let us bring the foreign 
country to American schools and colleges. If we 
can provide the American student at home with 
the same language learning advantages that he 
would have abroad, we will have taken the 
longest step forward in the history of language 
learning. 

Bringing the foreign country into the Ameri- 
can classroom is about as fantastic as moving 
the mountain to Mahomet. Nevertheless, the 
modern world has shocked the human mind out 
of the habit of believing only in the common- 
place by achieving the unbelievable. Centuries 
ago it would have seemed incredible to think of 
a castle in Spain reappearing as solid as ever 
three thousand miles away on American soil. 
Still, this is accomplishable today by transport- 
ing the ancient edifice stone by stone. So too, 
the experiences of living in the foreign country 
can be recreated in the United States through 
the sound film. 

The film industry has at its command the 
near-perfect reproduction of sight and sound 
from the grandiose to the minute as well as the 
representation of human actions and emotions 
from the simplest to the most subtle. It is there- 
fore equipped to bring to the American student 
all the life and color of the foreign country in 
the full panoply of its native reality and to give 
him the advantages of the student living the 
language abroad. 


LIVING THE LANGUAGE THROUGH A STORY 


Instead of trying to learn the language in 
class from a textbook, how much more inter- 
esting it would be for the student to acquire it 
while actually participating in the daily life in 
the country itself. Since the sound film can pro- 
duce the illusion of living in another land, it can 
be put to work to recreate this kind of experi 
ence. 

Such a picture must take the student away 
from the academic atmosphere of institutions 
of learning. For this reason it cannot be of 4 
didactic variety as, for example, a travelogue 
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with its dragging narration or, worse, a film 
representing the uninspiring face of a teacher 
offering classroom instruction. On the con- 
trary, the film must transport the student to the 
foreign country where he will experience the 
language like tasting the native fruit in its fresh 
and natural state. 

Furthermore, the film must capture the at- 
tention of the student and keep it alive. It will 
do this by sustaining the students’ interest with 
the illusion of a good, real life story. The stu- 
dent who projects himself into the colorfulness, 
action and emotion of the story will learn the 
language as if he were actually taking part in 
just such an experience in the foreign country. 


THE LIVING VERSUS THE DEAD 


In spite of the fact that Latin has been a 
dead language these many years, it extends its 
aged hand out of the past into the present-day 
classroom. Its spectre stands behind the teacher 
and influences him to teach a living language 
like a dead one. 

For example, instead of having the student 
listen to the language as it is spoken by a 
native, the teacher has him concentrate on its 
written form. Result: when the student hears 
a native speaker, he cannot understand him. 

Furthermore, instead of training the student 
to speak like a native, the teacher spends the 
time theorizing about the language according to 
a boring practice called teaching grammar. Re- 
sult: When the student tries to speak, he 
gropes laboriously for the grammatical theory 
and expresses himself in a manner that the na- 
tive cannot readily understand. 

Since teaching a modern language like a dead 
one does not produce fluency, the film will 
avoid theoretical explanations, reading and 
writing. It will, on the contrary, follow the pro- 
cedure which most effectively recreates the ex- 
perience of learning to speak a language while 
living in the foreign country. 

Let us illustrate this by describing how we 
learn to say things in a foreign country. A situ- 
ation arises in which you are involved. For in- 
Stance, you are traveling in a hired cab down a 
narrow street in Buenos Aires. The driver runs 
into a hand cart and upsets it. The owner of the 
cart shouts in Spanish “The taxi driver ran into 
my cart!’ He also describes with gestures how 
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it happened. You hear and understand what the 
cart owner said. When he repeats it, you learn 
it by heart and can say it. In fact, by experi- 
encing the situation in this way, you will have 
learned to understand and speak that much of 
the language with a good degree of fluency. 

It is therefore proposed to teach the foreign 
language by reproducing a series of realistic 
situations. Indeed, because acquiring a lan- 
guage in this way is a matter of learning by ear 
and not by reading, even the illiterate can 
achieve a fluent command of a foreign lan- 
guage. 


THE DRAMATIC METHOD 


Some of us, who have traveled abroad, have 
had the frustrating experience of being over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of the foreign lan- 
guage which we did not understand. The same 
sense of defeat is produced when a student is 
shown the usual foreign film in the language he 
does not know. He recognizes few, if any, of the 
words and does not understand what seems to 
him rapid fire dialogue. For this reason, learn- 
ing a foreign language from foreign films, how- 
ever good they may be, discourages the student. 

Furthermore, to teach a language by means 
of drama, without more, emphasizes entertain- 
ment at the expense of learning. Therefore, it 
is proposed not to use motion pictures solely to 
entertain students but to dramatize the most 
effective language learning method. 

What form then is the film to take? It will be 
a dramatic story with a continuous develop- 
ment which, like the bed of a river, will en- 
channel the flow of the teaching material. The 
effective element within this frame is the tech- 
nique by which the material is presented. 


LIVING AND LEARNING 


The teaching technique is based on the same 
principle as that which governs a young child’s 
learning his own language. That is to say, he 
sees the object, hears the oral expression for it, 
and associates the sound with the image. In a 
word, he learns to understand. He also learns to 
speak by repeating what he has heard and 
understood. 

Obviously, learning the names of objects is 
not enough. Not even a young child learns by 
piecing words together. On the contrary, he 
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learns, as already implied, by understanding 
and saying common expressions consisting of 
groups of words. In short, he learns, not gram- 
mar, but oral usages. 

Just as a child learns these oral usages by 
associating them with the living situations they 
describe, the student, who sees the film, also 
experiences a living situation, hears the corre- 
sponding expression, understands it and says it. 

Furthermore, since oral usages fall into pat- 
terns of speech, they will be coordinated into a 
graded succession of language patterns. Thus, 
beginning with the most elementary usages and 
progressing to the more difficult the film will 
develop the main structure of the language step 
by step like building a house with blocks. 

In brief, the film not only teaches the lan- 
guage as if the student were learning it in the 
foreign country but it also reduces the time and 
effort usually involved by teaching it in an 
orderly and concentrated way. 


ACTIVE INSTEAD OF PASSIVE 


Who does not remember having been faced 
with a heavy home assignment and having 
wished that he could do the work in his sleep. 
This was, no doubt, the kind of desire that 
motivated a certain graduate student to buy a 
tape playing machine claimed to teach him 
German while he slept. Needless to say, the 
student did not pass his German examination. 
Hearing a foreign language while you are 
asleep is too passive to be effective. Similarly, 
students who spend many hours in foreign lan- 
guage laboratories mechanically hearing and 
repeating recorded voices do not learn much 
more than if they were asleep. 

The film will avoid this passive learning pro- 
cedure. Instead, it will keep the student’s 
mind alert in seeing, listening, understanding 
and speaking by making him participate in the 
living situation. 


Here are the steps: 

1. The film shows an easily recognizable 
situation. When the student sees it, he 
recognizes the concept and, wher he hears 
the corresponding expression, he under- 
stands what is said. 

2. The film then leaves a pause in which the 
student repeats the expression. 
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3. The film then shows the same situation 
again, but this time without the sound 
track. The student now takes the role of 
the native speaker and repeats the same 
expression at the right place. 


In this manner, like experiencing the situa- 
tion in the foreign country, the student under- 
stands and says the correct expression with a 
fluency approaching that of the native speaker. 


WALKING BEFORE FLYING 


If you think back to when you began learn- 
ing to play tennis you will remember how diffi- 
cult it was to hit the ball. Then, when you did 
hit the ball, it never seemed to go where you 
wanted. So it is with any skill. Only by practice 
can we train our faculties to master it. 

Learning to recognize new sounds and say 
them is also a skill. Like missing the ball, the 
beginner often cannot tell one sound from an- 
other. Similarly, when he tries to reproduce a 
new sound, he makes the wrong one as awk- 
wardly as the beginner in tennis misdirects the 
ball he has hit. Indeed, only with continous prac- 
tice can the language learner acquire proficiency 
in speaking a foreign language. 

Because, therefore, of the beginner’s initial 
difficulty in understanding and speaking, the 
film will teach him in graded doses only. The 
grading will measure not only the quantity of 
material given at a session but also the length of 
time of each learner’s capacity to absorb. For 
example, the first period may consist of only 
one living situation and may last only ten 
minutes. 

Since the student’s mind must not be allowed 
to become passive, the learning period should 
stop at the point where his attention falters for 
whatever reason, such as fatigue or boredom. 
The distraction of extraneous sounds may be 
eliminated by good earphones. Visual distrac 
tions should be reduced by keeping the room 
in complete darkness except for the lighted 





screen. 

Thus, because learning a foreign language i! 
a matter of practice and not of reason, even tht 
slow witted can master it. 


THE ART OF SPEAKING 


Foreigners seem strange to many Americal’ 
Some of us think it peculiar when we see # 
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Frenchman kissing another Frenchman, or 
Germans clicking their heels or Italians bowing 
from the waist. We do not stop to think what 
we look like to them when we put our feet up 
on the table. The truth of the matter is that 
each group prefers its own way of life. In fact, 
we would rather die than be caught kissing an- 
other man. 

This attitude, which causes us to dread ap- 
pearing like a foreigner, also prevents us from 
speaking like one. To illustrate the point, take, 
for example, an amateur actor who has to play 
the part of a foreigner. Unfortunately, he 
thinks foreigners are comical and cannot bring 
himself to act like one. His performance con- 
sequently is unconvincing and obviously false. 
So it is that a student, who is inhibited about 
appearing like a foreigner, will be less able to 
speak a foreign language like a native. 

A good actor on the other hand casts himself 
sympathetically into the foreign personality 
and acts like a native of that country. Like the 
good actor, a good student of a foreign language 
is the one who puts aside his inhibitions and 
throws himself wholeheartedly into the per- 
sonality of the foreign speaker. He imitates him 
so convincingly that his impersonation creates 
the illusion that he is a native of that country. 

The reason for this is that language, besides 
being a means of communication, is also an ex- 
pression of human behavior, not unlike music, 
painting and dancing. To be able to speak a 
foreign language like a native is as much an art 
as faithfuily reproducing a musical composi- 
tion, or a painting or dancing the tango. 

When therefore the student watches the film 
he must also apply the art of the actor to pro- 
duce a convincing imitation of the native 
speaker. 


MEN AND MACHINES 


An American who lives abroad learns another 
language well also because he has more time to 
Practice it with native speakers. The film does 
hot provide this continuous excercise. 

Therefore, the student, after having been to 
the film, may increase his skills by going to a 
foreign language laboratory and repeating the 
same material with the aid of voice reproducing 


- ‘quipment according to the usual procedure of 


listening, understanding, responding, compar- 
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ing and correcting. In this respect he profits 
from the excercise like the ordinary classroom 
student who goes to the foreign language labo- 
ratory to practice what he has done in class. 
The difference between the two is that the 
one who has been to the film will exceed the 
other in proficiency as if he had learned the 
language abroad. The reason is that he has 
lived the language before drilling it. In short, 
man comes first and machines afterwards. 


READING AND WRITING IN HALF THE TIME 


In the fall of 1958, about forty students who 
were beginning Spanish at the University of 
Texas surprised their colleagues in the other be- 
ginning Spanish classes by outstripping them in 
reading and writing. They were not selected 
students nor did they differ in any particular 
way from the others. What then was the ex- 
planation for their superiority in reading and 
writing? 

The answer is the spoken approach. The 
students were trained to understand and speak 
Spanish before they began to read and write it. 
In fact, to prevent them from seeing written 
Spanish, their textbooks were taken away from 
them for eight weeks. During this time they 
learned Spanish entirely by ear. That is to say 
they heard it, understood it and spoke it as 
children do before they can read or write. 

At the end of the eight weeks the books were 
returned to the students. In the remaining eight 
weeks of the semester they read the same 
Spanish they had already learned to understand 
and say. In this way they read with ease the 
entire textbook in less than half the time re- 
quired by the other classes. At the end of that 
period they also took the examination given to 
the other classes and they surpassed their fellow 
students in both reading and writing. 

The experience of these students merely illus- 
trates the fact that students who are proficient 
in understanding and speaking a foreign lan- 
guage can learn to read and write it faster and 
better than others. 

By the same token the film is the best prepar- 
ation for fluent reading and writing. The stu- 
dent who has learned to understand and speak 
from the film will be able to read the already 
familiar material and, with practice, write it 
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very much as he learned to read and write his 
own language. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE FIVE 
LOAVES OF BREAD 


As an instrument in foreign language teach- 
ing the motion picture film is so far ahead of 
traditional methods that its potential is hardly 
less than a miracle. In short, it has the power to 
teach students another language as if they were 
living in a foreign country. 


More than this, like the parable of the five 
loaves of bread and the two fish, it can also ex- 
tend the same benefit to multitudes of learners 
almost anywhere. Wherever there are moving 
picture projectors or television sets it will pro- 
vide better foreign language training to more 
Americans. 


GIOVANNI PREVITALI 
San Francisco State College 


Young Americans Overseas 


More than a quarter of a million American 
families, and their counterparts from many 
other lands, are living and working abroad in 
the great international programs of diplomacy, 
technical aid, and industry. 

A major problem faced by these families, 
particularly those who work in the Far East, 
the Middle East, and the sub-Saharan Africa, 
is the education of their children. To meet this 
problem, anxious parents have improvised over- 
seas schools. Most of them less than seven years 
old, these schools are strung from Japan to 
Java, from Thailand to Ghana and the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The International Schools Foundation, with 
offices in New York and Washington, has been 
recently funded to bring educational services to 
such schools in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

“In addition to general services,” says Dr. 


John J. Brooks, President of the organization, 
“we operate a personnel service for placing 
overseas teachers. We are helping these schools 
to form their curricula and to get the necessary 
materials. We are constructing special ma- 
terials so that these students can take advan- 
tage of the living curriculum around them. 


Finally, we are helping them set up programs of 
testing and guidance.” 

ISF has recently received funds from The 
Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation, The New World Founda- 
tion, The Standard Vacuum Oil Company, and 
other sources. Chairman of its Board of Direc- 
tors is Arthur Sweetser, of Washington. 

Some seventy or eighty of these struggling 
overseas schools have been contacted by ISF, 
and first services are beginning to be extended 
to them. Dr. Brooks, formerly director of The 
New Lincoln School in New York City, anda 
former member of the faculties of both Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities, is now en- 
gaged in building his own staff and of develop- 
ing educational services and special projects in 
connection with this unique chain of schools 
and the rich potential reservoir of leadership 
that resides in their student body. 

Teachers interested in overseas posts, de 
spite their minimal salaries, or in the general 
program of ISF are urged to get in touch with 
Dr. Brooks, The International Schools Founda 
tion, 145 East 49th Street, New York City. 
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NSTRUCTION in foreign languages by 

means of films is a widely used technique, 
although it is not so popular as its potential- 
ities warrant. The motion picture provides 
strong stimuli and materials for conversation 
and composition, and it makes possible a more 
than film- 
strips. Next to the teacher, the motion picture 
is perhaps the most effective aid in instruction. 
For the younger student, and even for the 
student not so young, visual materials used by 
a competent teacher and the well prepared 
and organized motion picture possess greater 
force and have a greater impact than the pres- 
ent and ever popular but expensive language 
laboratory. Auditory and visual stimuli insure 
a greater degree of retention than does a per- 
usal of the printed page alone, or the hearing 
alone. Factual learning through the 
spoken film cannot be underestimated in this 
period of lab hysteria. The present bibliography 
indicates the degree of concern with this tech- 
nique.! 


vivid presentation textbooks or 
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1, Ackerman, Arthur S.: French Films for American 
Schools. A selected list of sixteen titles. No date, 4 
pages, mimeographed, American Association of 
Teachers of French. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

2. Aiton, M. E.: “The Value of Moving Pictures as an 
Aid to Teaching Languages and Citizenship to Adult 
Foreigners,” NEA. Addresses and Proceedings, LXII 
(1924) , 966-71. Discusses the idea that information to 
the adult foreigner is best imparted by visual pres- 
entation if the viewer is made an active participant. 

3. Alexander, Theodor W.: “Functional German at 
Texas Technological College: An Audio-Visual Ap- 
proach,” GQ, XXVIII (May 1955), 75-79. Account 
of a living language lab in which the spoken language 
exclusively was used from the beginning. Teacher’s 
aids are explained. 

4. Alexander, Theodor W.: “The Picture Method in 
Second-Year German,” MLJ, XXXIV (April 1950), 
302-04. Refers to illustrations used in teaching Ger- 
man. 

- Angiolillo, Paul F.: Armed Forces’ Foreign Language 
Teaching, New York, Vanni, 1947. Pp. 115-17. 
General comments on the use of motion pictures. 
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Foreign Language Motion Pictures 
(An Annotated Bibliography) 





6. Anonymous: “Cinematography Films and Language 
Teaching,’ Modern Languages (London), II (Dec. 
1923), 51-2. Refers to an experiment conducted at the 
National Deaf and Dumb Institute of Paris, where a 
certain Monsieur Thollion has utilized films in teach- 
ing the native speech to the handicapped children. 
These films use a vocabulary of 7000 words and were 
shown in the classroom. At certain intervals the 
teacher stopped the film and pronounced the sentence 
illustrated on the screen. 

. Anonymous: ‘Educational Use of Foreign Films,” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, VIII, No. 8 (May 1932), 5-6. Refers to several 
new England universities which promote interest in 
French films. Smith college prescribes these films as 
part of class work. 

8. Anonymous: ‘The Educational Use of Motion Pic- 
tures Grows Apace,” School & Society, LIV (July 
1941), 41-42. Editorial calling attention to the grow- 
ing use of films in public schools, with five criteria 
suggested: 1) definite objective, 2) actual films shown, 
with no interruption, 3) immediate class discussion, 
4) connecting with related subject or activities, 5) 
re-showing of films. 

9. Anonymous: “Language Teaching by Cinema,” 
Popular Educator, XLI, No. 3 (Nov. 1923), 143. A 
series of Gouin films used in Paris by a certain 
Monsieur Collete to teach German to evening school 
students. 

10. Anonymous: “The Talking Film in the Study of 
Modern Foreign Languages,” High Points, XII, No. 1 
(Jan. 1931), pp. 52-53. Information concerning avail- 
ability of certain French films. 

11. Armstrong, J. E.: “Notes on Visual Education for 
French Classes,” FR, VI (Feb. 1933), 254-55. Gives 
key sources for materials suitable for projection in 
French classes. 

12. Arquin, Florence: “Kodachrome Slides of Latin 
America,” H, XXVIII (Aug. 1945), 377-382. De- 
scription of 33 sequences of color slides, totaling 
1,526 slides which the American Council on Educa- 
tion had just completed. It is certainly the best public 
collection of slides on Latin America. 

13. Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques in the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages. A report of the Committee on 
Teaching Aids and Techniques, of the 1955 Northeast 
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1A few well-known journals are abbreviated by: FR: 
French Review, GQ: German Quarterly, H: Hispania, MLJ: 
Modern Language Journal, and PMLA: Publications of The 
Modern Language Association. 





16. 


18. 


19. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
compiled by Prof. Jeane Varney Pleasants, Columbia 
University, 1956. ix plus 78 pp. $1. A most useful 
guide to the most recent audio-visual aids and tech- 
niques employed in American schools. 


. Barker, James L.: “The Visual Approach in Modern 


Language Teaching,” MLJ, XVI, No. 1 (Jan. 1931), 
1-3. An early encouragement in the use of “talkies” 
in the teaching of foreign languages. Points out 
utilization of this device and discourages static charts. 
Especially interested in pronunciation. Emphasizes 
practice; suggests slow motion films. 


. Barnette, Gaspar, and Cisneros: Learning Through 


With Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1951. Authors encourage the use of 
this method in the teaching of foreign languages hop- 
ing it will be as successful as it has been in English. 
However, this technique is good only for reading and 
spelling. 


Seeing 


Bernard, Edward G.: “Resources of French Motion 
Pictures,” MLJ, XXI, No. 5, (Feb. 1937), 360-62. 
Review of La Kermesse Héroique, Le barbier de Seville, 
and Les Misérables. 


. Bernard, Edward G.: “Silent Films and Lantern 


Slides in Teaching French,” MLJ, XXI, No. 2 (Nov. 
1936), 109-15. Discusses the advantages of using 
these aids and lists equipment, together with free and 
commercial sources of material, both French and 
American. 

Bernard, Edward G.: “Using Films and Slides Ef- 
fectively,”” MLJ, XXIII, No. 5 (Feb. 1939), 357-61. 
Suggestion for the most effective utilization of films 
and slides in modern languages. Lists six recent French 
films and brief reviews. 

Bernard, Edward G.: ‘Visual Aids for Teachers of 
German,” MLJ, XXI (May 1937), 613-16. A special 
section of MLJ conducted by the author on new ma- 
terials. General comments on slides, films and sources, 
relating to information on German culture. 

Bernard, Edward G.: “Visual Aids for Teachers of 
Italian,” MLJ, XXI, (Nov. 1936), 109-15; (Feb. 
1937), 354-62; (May 1937), 613-16; XXII, (Nov. 
1937), 141-43; (Jan. 1938), 291-93; XXIII (Feb. 
1939), 357-61; XXIV (March 1940), 423(26). Lists 
sources of slides and films with pertinent comments. 
Bernard, Edward G.: “Visual Aids for Teachers of 
Spanish,” MLJ, XXI, No. 5 (Feb. 1937), 354-59. 
Exhaustive discussion on slides and films relating to 
Spain and Spanish America, with resumés of contents 
and information about places of distribution. 
Bernard, Edward G., Turner, Charles L. J.: “Review 
of Recent French and Spanish Films,” MLJ, XXIV 
(Mar. 1940), 423-26. Brief review of Carrefour, and 
five French and six Spanish films. Sufficient informa- 
tion on each to make proper decision. 

de Bernardis, Amo: “Audio-Visual Aids and National 
Defense,” Educational Screen, XX (Feb. 1941), 55- 
57. An analysis of aud’ -visual materials developed 
in the Portiand Pubiic schools to further better lan- 
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26. 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


. Bontempo, O. A.: 


guage teaching and understanding with the Latin 
American countries. 

Bernstein, Rose: An Investigation into the A p plicability 
of Motion Pictures to Modern Language Instruction. 
Unpublished M. A. Thesis, College of the City of New 
York, 1933, 67 pages. General discussion of visual- 
aids authorities. Author finds no record of an ade- 
quate experiment in the field of languages with mo- 
tion pictures. Questionnaire and interviews indicate 
nothing is being done. List of films available. A brief 
list of problems for investigation. 


. Blanchamp, James B.: “Language from Moving 


Pictures,” Volta Review, XXXIII, No. 3 (March 
1931), 123-24. Does not refer to foreign languages but 
to the learning of certain prepositions in English 
among elementary school students in a Kentucky 
school. 

Bond, Otto F.: Fifty Foreign Films. Chicago, Uni 
versity of Chicago, 1939. 56 pp. Review of 50 foreig: 
films intended for showing at the International House, 
University of Chicago. These reviews appeared in 
Books Abroad. Of these films, 28 are in French, 10 in 
German, 3 in Spanish, and others in Italian, Russian, 
Yiddish, Hungarian, Chinese and Japanese. 


. Bond, Otto F.: “Foreign Language Films at Interna- 


tional House,” Books Abroad, x, Spring 1936, 239- 
41, 366-69; xi, Winter 1937, 125-26; Summer 1937. 
377-78; xiii, Summer 1939, 291-92. Brief comments 
on old time movies shown at the International House, 
University of Chicago. 

“The Language Workshop,” 
MLJ, XXV (Oct. 1946), 319-27. The implementation 
of audio-visual apparatus, sound projectors, recording 
machines, etc., is a practical solution to an intensive 
oral-aural approach to language study. 

Borglum, George: “Lest Science Explode in our 
Face,” MLJ, XXXVI (Nov. 1952), 315-19. A strong 
appeal to teachers to use audio-visual techniques. 
Suggestions on how to proceed. 

Borglum, George: ‘““To See or Not to See,” FR, X XVI, 
No. 6 (May 1954), 410-15. Second of four articles 
read in the MLA meeting in 1953 in Chicago, in 
which the author discusses films, filmstrips and pic- 
tures as language teaching aids. 

Borglum, George, & Mueller, Theodore: “Audio- 
Visual Teaching,’ FR, XXVI, No. 6, (May 1954), 
529-33. Statement on present emphasis on the orl 
skills, in contrast to reading and writing approach. 
Discussion of order of learning the skills; reading and 
writing are proposed in favor of understanding and 
speaking. The role of the language laboratory. A very 
sound discussion of important problems in teaching 
via latest methods. . 
Bourne, Marjorie A.: “A Foreign Film Program, 
H, XXXVII (Sept. 1954), 320-22. Description of @ 
program of four films in Spanish presented at the 
University of Houston. Expression of public interes! 
and how audience was increased. 
Bovée, Arthur G.: “The Relationship Between Audio 
and Visual Thought Comprehension in French,” FR, 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39, 


41, 


42. 


XXI, No. 4 (Feb. 1948), 300-05. Results of a study at 
the Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
Author concludes: ‘‘The training of the ear is a vital 
element in the development of the reading adaptation 
in French, and he who fails to make use of the 
ear misses a great opportunity, for he neglects to 
exploit a basic natural means of language acquisition.” 
Brandt, Thomas O.: “War and Language,” GQ, 
XVII (Mar. 1944), 72-8. Changes introduced in the 
teaching of foreign languages in recent years as result 
of new devices, radio, records, films, etc. 


. Brenes, Edin, and Smith, George E.: ‘“Tape Record- 


ing Techniques for Language Laboratories,’ H, 
XXXVII, No. 3 (Sept. 1955), 303-05. Brief analysis 
of length of tape (20 minutes), space alloted to repeat 
voice, repetition and variety in the repetition of tapes. 
Brickman, William W.: “An Annotated Bibliography 
of the Use of Motion Pictures in Modern Foreign 
Language Instruction,” MLJ, XXII, No. 2 (Nov. 
1937), 132-40. Excellent compilation of 49 references 
to articles published between 1920 and 1937 on the 
use of films in modern foreign languages and in such 
related fields as English, history and geography. 
Brickman, William W.: “The Talking Film as a 
Medium of Instruction in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages: An Analysis of the Juer-Marback Method,” 
MLJ, XXIV (April 1940), 498-506. An exposition 
and evaluation of a proposal by Franziska Juer- 
Marback to teach foreign languages by the use of 
talking films and animated cartoons. Brickman doubts 
the application, though there seems to be possibilities 
of enrichment in the elementary schools. 

Buell, Maxine G.: “Picture Exercises for Oral Drill 
of Structure Patterns,” Language Learning, III (Jan.— 
June, 1950), 14-33. Slides, movies and other known 
audio-visual materials stimulate conversation and 
introduce new material to the student. 

Cahnman, Gisella L.: “The Application of the Audio- 
Visual Method to the Teaching of Romance Lan- 
guages,” Italica, XXII (June 1945). 78-84. Descrip- 
tion of experiment conducted at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, by Prof. A. I. Roehm, in a 
course where Italian, Spanish, French, and Por- 
tuguese were taught at the same time. The reading 
aloud from prepared columns of words in the various 
languages contributed the novelty here labeled 
“audio-visual.” 


. Capretz, Pierre: “Films documentaires frangais,” 


FR, XXIX (Feb. 1956), 333-35. Evaluation of sev- 
eral documentary films from France. 

Carner-Ribaltt, J.: “Pélfculas hablas en espafiol,” 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, VIII, No. 30 (April 1931), 
94-8. Speaks of commercial films and the problem of 
adapting Spanish sound track. 

Carpenter, C. R.: “A Theoretical Orientation for 
Instructional Film Research,” Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, I (winter 1953), 38-52. Outline 
of theoretical hypothesis for experimentation on 
films of various types, including language teaching 
motion pictures. 
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Carpenter, C. R.: “Instructional Film Production,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers, LXIII (1952), 415-27. The findings of this 
research are applicable to language teaching via 
motion pictures, since Carpenter studies number of 
words per minute, audience participation, rate of 
development, repetition, etc. 


. Chipkin, I. S.: “A Decade of Progress—Jewish 


Education,” Jewish Education, XXI (Winter 1949), 
9-18, et seq. Numerous references to experiments on 
audio-visual aids, etc. employed in methods of teach- 
ing in community programs. 

Coester, Alfred: “Spanish and The Talkies,” Sierra 
Educational News, XXVI, No. 5 (May 1930), 58, 60. 
How films can be applied to the teaching of Spanish. 


. Cole, Robert D.: Modern Foreign Languages and Their 


Teaching, New York, Appleton and Co., 1931, 598 
pages. Discusses the conclusions of Freeman and the 
experiment of Beglinger. Lists sources of films and 
equipment. He is against too-frequent use of visual 
aids. 

Conner, J. D., and Noel, F. W.: “Audio-Visual Aids 
for Textbooks on Mexico,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, XXIV (Feb. 1956), 149-52. 
Deals with the development of supplementary in- 
structional films correlated with a textbook, project 
by the Cal. State Curriculum Commission. 


. Coppen, H. E.: “What can School Films Do For 


Peace,” Educational Screen, XXX (March 1951), 103 
et seq. Discusses the medium of the film to promote 
international understanding. 

Coté Weaver, Marie: “A Classic on the Screen,” 
Educational Screen, II (June 1923), 262-67. The reac- 
tions of a high school French Club to the proposed 
cinematization of Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris. 
Croghan, Harold: “A Spanish Language Film,’’ MLJ, 
XXVI (April 1942), 272-4. Report of the making of 
Buenos dias, Carmelita, a Spanish language film made 
in Sullivan High School, Chicago, under the direction 
of the author. Discusses the favorable and unfavorable 
criticism received from users. 

Dale, Edgar: “Looking and Listening,’ Nation’s 
Schools, XLV (March 1950), 30. Audio-visual methods 
of instruction provide examples of experiences that 
give greater meaning to verbal symbols. This is a new 
medium for world communication and international 
understanding. 

Decker, Samuel N.: “Adapting Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques to Language Instruction,” MLJ, XLII, No. 2 
(Feb. 1958), 69-77. Use of songs in language classes, 
also classical music and ways of presenting same to a 
class by reproducing line at a time. Discusses movies, 
filmstrips, opaque projector, slides either loaned or 
shown by traveler. 

Delano, Richard: ‘‘Uses of Recording and Listening 
Equipment,” MLJ, XXXII, No. 3 (March 1948), 
198-205. Summary of experiments at Lake Forest 
Academy. Use of recorders and its usefulness as in- 
dividual daily task, and the listening counterpart, 
both from student’s own voice and the teacher. 





54. “Depositories for Spanish Sound-Track Films,” H, 
XXXVII (Feb. 1945), 130-31. Names and addresses 
of thirteen distributors of Spanish films, available from 
the office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

55. Donaldson, Mary J.: What Films on Latin America 
Shall I Show My Classes? School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California. Unavailable. 

56. Driscoll, John: “Il cinema nella classe,” Jtalica, 
XXXVI (Sept. 1959), 222-24. Written in English 
despite its Italian title. Primarily on sources of 
Italian films. 

57. Duncan, Maude H.: “Learning a Foreign Language: 
Suggestions for Mastery,” MLJ, XXXIV _ (Feb. 
1950), 132-34. Need to make use of all possible aid 
from sound, auditory and vocal organs and some- 
times motor activity. 

58. Durnin, Phyllis M.: “Film Program Speeds Spanish 
Learning,” Clearing House, XXVII (April 1953), 
465-67. Description of a film program at West 
Phoenix High School. Its success is due to long-range 
planning technique in the teaching through films. 

59. Feigenbaum, Harry: “Teaching Russian in Junior 

High School,” High Points, XLI (April 1959), 65-67. 

Points out New York facilities in learning the Rus- 

sian language and recommendations for teaching it in 

senior and junior high schools. 

“Films of Special Interest,” High Points, XXXIX 

(Feb. 1957), 63-65; (March, 1957), 66-69; (Nov. 

1957), 62-65; (Dec., 1957), 30-31. Although not re- 

lated to foreign languages, some films reviewed here 

have some connection with the teaching of foreign 
languages. 

“Films to Further International Understanding. 

Films About the United Nations,” California Journal 

of Elementary Education, XV1 (Nov. 1947), 111-116. 

Some of the films listed related to countries where 

modern foreign languages are taught. 

. Fletcher, W. H. and Hendrickson, L. M.: ‘“Experi- 

mentation with Visual-Aids in Spanish Classes,” 

MLJ, XXVI (March 1941), 41-44. A report on some 

of the techniques employed in an experiment under- 

taken in the foreign language department of Los 

Angeles City College. Films shown dealt with regions 

of Spain and Latin America. Tests were administered. 

Floy, William: “Audio-Visual Section,” Bulletin of 

Indiana University. State Education, XXVI, (Sept. 

1950), 32-36. Audio-visual materials are to be con- 

sidered as integral part of the curriculum. This 

method is necessary in the oral-aural approach used in 
classroom learning experiences in modern foreign 
languages. 

64. Foley, Louis: “For Better French on the Air and in 
Movies,” MLJ, XXXI (March 1947), 147-52. Dis- 
cusses the French pronunciation on radio and 
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movies, which is not very accurate, especially place 
names, proper names, etc. 

65. Forkey, L.: “The Appreciation of French Films,” 
MLJ, XXXII (Feb. 1948), 130-132. Titles of most 
popular films and comparison of French and American 
entertainment films. 
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E.: “Filmstrips and Modern Language 


Foster, A. 
Teaching,” Modern Languages (London), XXXII 
(March 1952), 53-54. Great benefit from the use of 
filmstrips. Discusses those aspects which fit better 
this method. 

Freeland, A. E., and Haydon, C. E.: “Ten Years of 
Aural-Oral Teaching of Languages at Arlington State 
College (Texas),” MLJ, XXXVI (March 1952), 
146-47. Detailed description of the set-up, require- 
ments, and success of the aural-oral; primary goal of all 
language courses, with proficiency in reading as sec- 
ondary goal, and grammatical knowledge in the third 
place. 

Freeman, I. M.: “The Use of Foreign Talking Films in 
Language Instruction,” Educational Screen, XII (Feb. 
1933), 42-47. Recommends high criteria in the selec- 
tion of films. Much dialogue, entertaining, no dialect, 
and it should be produced in the country where the 
language is spoken. 

“French Teaching Films,” Chicago School Journal, 
Nov.-Dec. 1948, 18. List of fifteen French motion 
pictures. 

Friedman, Maurice: “An Experiment on Slow-Motion 
Language Teaching,” High Points, X (June 1928), 
26-30. Nothing te do with films, despite its title. 
Fry, Professor: “The Teaching of Languages by the 
Talking Film,’ Interna-Review of Educational Cin- 
ematography, IV, No. 12 (Dec. 1932), 920-22. General 
observations and appeal to teachers to use talking 
pictures in all aspects of linguistic instruction. 


. Fulton, Renée F.: “Theatre, Film and Radio Notes,” 


FR. General notes on these subjects, listing new ma- 
terials, for a period of three years, as follows: XXIV 
(Feb. 1951), 363; (April 1951), 445; (May 1951), 
517-18. XXV (Oct. 1951), 63-4; (Dec. 1951), 134-35; 
(Jan. 1952), 232-35; (Feb. 1952), 315-16; (April 
1952), 401-02; (May 1952), 469-70. XXVI (Oct. 
1952), 66-7; (Dec. 1952), 158-60; (Jan. 1953), 245- 
47; (Feb. 1953), 317-19; (April 1952), 403-04; (May 
1952), 474-76. XXVII (Dec. 1953), 169-71. 

Geissler, E.: “Der Film als Erzielher zur Sprache,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, L, No. 1 (Jan. 1936), 
49-56. Indicates that even an entertaining film can 
improve the language of the listener by avoiding 
“Fremdworter” or “Sprachdummheiten.” 


. Ginsbury, E. B.: “Foreign Talking Pictures in Mod- 


ern Language Instruction,”” MLJ, XIX (March 1935), 
433-38. An early attempt to show the effectiveness of 
films as a means of conveying foreign customs, esprit 
and geographic settings to American students. Lists 
the most successful films in German, French and 
Spanish. 


5. Girard, Daniel: “Use of Audio-Visual Aids,” Planning 


the Modern Language Lesson, Winthrop H. Rice, 
Editor, Syracuse University Press, 1946. Unable to 
examine this study. 

Girard, Daniel: “Unit in Use of Audio-Visual Aids,” 
MLJ, XXX (Feb. 1946), 62-68. Definition of audio 
visual aids, improvements in methods, availability 
of aids in schools, suggestions for their use, outline for 
implanting such programs with a unit on Brittany 
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and another on a sleepy village at night, using slides 
in both. Also sources for A-V materials. 


. Girard, David P., Borglum, George, Locke, W. N., 


and Dostert, L. E.: “Teaching Aids: Problems and 
FR, XXVIII (May 1954), 406-27. 
Discussion of value of realia, teaching films, filmstrips 
and pictures, phonetics and other aids. 

Goldstein, Ruth M.: “Films of Special Interest,” High 
Points, XXXIV (Jan. 1952), 35-38; (Feb. 1952), 
41-42. Recommendation of several foreign language 
films. 

Goldstein, Ruth M.: “Films of Special Interest,” 
High Points, XXXIII (Dec. 1951), 26-29. Analysis 
of L’Ecole Buissonniére and its recommendation to 
use it. 

Gonzalez, L.: “Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign Lan- 
guage Study,” High Points, XXXIII (Nov. 1951), 
13-20. Visual aids can play a vital role in the hands of 
a skillful teacher, especially toward integrating 
linguistic activities with real life experiences. 

Gray, H. A.: “Vocabulary Teaching Possibilities of 
Sound Films. Nature of Project,” Modern Language 
Forum, XXV (Dec. 1940), 205-09. Reaffirmation 
through experimentation of the theory that children 
in primary grades are able to learn the general signifi- 
cance of words used in sound films. 

Greene, Wesley: ‘Films for Your Foreign Language 
Classes,”’ Scholastic, XXXVI (Feb. 26, 1940), Ex- 
plains how films are being used in multiple showings 
to teach vocabulary. 


Possibilities,” 


3. Greene, Wesley: ‘Foreign Films at International 


House, Chicago,” Educational Screen, X1V No. 7 
(Sept. 1935), 185-87, 204. Description of organiza- 
tional work of film programs. Films recommended 
have been suitable for language teaching. 

Greene, Wesley: “The Use of Foreign Films at the 
University of Chicago,” News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, X1, No. 6 (March 1936), 
10-11. Most of the films shown at the International 
House (See No. 26) were primarily for language, 
literature and other groups. Some eighty films had 
been shown up to this time, since 1932. Notes the 
founding of the International Film Bureau by Mr. 
Greene and others. Greene was the moving force 
behind this enterprise, which lead to the present well- 
known commercial film distributor which he heads. 


5. “A Guide to Audio-Visual Aids and Supplementary 


Data for Southern California Foreign Language 
Teachers,” Modern Language Forum, XXXIII, Nos. 
1-2 (March-June, 1948), 22-67. An extremely com- 
plete source of information on every item in the 
field of audio-visual aids. 

Hankin, G. T.: “An Exhibition of Mechanical Aids to 
Learning,” International Review of Educational 
Cinematography (Rome), IV, No. 1 (Jan. 1932), 
30-32. Describes a talking film intended to serve as an 
aid in teaching English pronunciation to natives of 
India. Suggests experimentation in the teaching of 
foreign languages. Notice early date. 


- Harvard, Joseph: “Teaching Languages With Films,” 


Modern Languages (London), XXXV (Sept. 1954), 
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103-105. The use of films in adult classes and its 
effectiveness. 

d’Haucourt, G.: “Pour un enseignement concret du 
francais. Films fixie et disques,’” FR, XXIV (May 
1951), 494-97. Emphasizes the use of songs, films, 
games, postcards, and pictures. 

Haycocks, N.: “The Educational Film and Modern 
Studies,”’ Modern Languages, XVII, Nos. 3 & 4 (Feb. 
1936). 135-40. Author suggests the use of sound films 
in French courses. The film should be heard twice in 
order to serve as a motivation and a basis of the study 
of pronunciation and vocabulary. Film subject 
should be determined by the topics of French civiliza- 
tion treated in the classroom and in texts. 

Heimers, Lili: Panamericana. Visual and Teaching 
Aids on Spain, Spain in the United States and Latin 
America. New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, 1940. Supplement on Latin 
America alone, in 1942. Charts, exhibits, films, pic- 
tures, slides, and publications available from various 
sources and useful in teaching Spanish classes in 
junior and senior high schools, and junior colleges. 
Hempel, Gordon J., and Langford, Walter M.: The 
Use of the Foreign Feature-Length Film in a College 
Community. South Bend, Indiana, University of 
Notre Dame, Mimeograph Department, 1950, 24 pp. 
Discussion of a program carried out at Notre Dame, 
with reviews of some films and sources of supply. 
Hendrix, William S.: ‘Films in the Learning of 
Modern Languages,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Ohio State University, X (June 1939), 308-11, 318-21. 
The late Professor Hendrix discusses the great possi- 
bilities in films to teach foreign languages, but in- 
dicates that commercial films are inadequate. Sug- 
gests new series providing realistic pictures of every- 
day life, customs, and manners of the country con- 
cerned. 

Hirsh, Ruth: “Audio-Visual Aids in Language Teach- 
ing,” and “Critical Bibliography,” Monograph Series 
5 om Language and Literature, Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown University Press, 1954. 80 pp. Discusses 
the function of recordings, filmstrips, wall pictures, 
slides, and films. 

Hirsh, Ruth: ‘Mechanical Aids in Language Teach- 
ing,’ Monograph Series on Language and Linguistics, 
Georgetown University, No. 4 (Sept. 1953), 58-63. 
The use of audio-visual techniques in language teach- 
ing does not constitute a method in itself. They are a 
vital part of the teaching process. 

Hocking, Elton: “The Purdue Language Program,” 
PMLA, LXX (Sept. 1955), Part II, 36-45. Descrip- 
tion of the equipment and procedure at Purdue. 

“The Power of Babel,” Educational Screen, XXX. 
(Dec. 1951), 400-401. (Reproduced in MLJ, XXXVI, 
No. 5 (May 1952), 239-41). Description in great de- 
tail of the foreign language laboratory for elementary 
classes at Purdue University. 

Hohlfield, John Maurice: An Experiment employing 
two methods of Teaching Spanish to College Freshmen. 
University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. Thesis, 1949. Un- 
able to examine. 








98. Holbrook, R. T.: “X-Ray Films of Speech Articula- 
tion and Their Utility in Teaching,” School and So- 
ciety, XXXIX (May 26, 1934), No. 1013, 674-75. 
Sixteen films showing the results of a study of charac- 
teristic articulations of the most important pure 
vowels, typical of English, French and Spanish. 

99. Huebener, Theodore: “Have You Tried A-V in Foreign 
Languages?” High Points, XLI (April 1959), 71-73. 
Brief description of two projects in two New York 
High Schools which carry on an enrichment and effec- 
tive A-V program. 

100. Huebener, Theodore: “Teaching Spanish by Radio,” 
H, XXXVI (May 1953), 203. Description of a radio 
program, “Say it in Spanish,” sponsored by the NY 
Board of Education in which films are used at times. 

101. Hughes, G.: ‘Foreign Films at the University of 
Washiagton,” News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, VIII (Oct. 1932). 6-7. Description 
of the program, the first of its kind in the U. S. to 
show foreign films in French and German. 

102. Johannes, Fannie D.: “Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Pan-Americanism,” High Points, XXVI 
(May 1944), 33-47. Lists sources for charts, exhibits, 
cards, films, booklets, maps, music, posts, slides, 
realia, stamps, etc. Most sources listed are out of date 
by now. 

103. Johnson, Laura B.: “Films in Foreign Language 
Teaching,’ FR, XXIX (Jan. 1956), 414-17. Films 
do two things: enrich the pupils’ cultural background, 
and teach the language. 

104. Johnson, Laura B.: “Mechanical Aids for Learning 

Languages,” FR, XXIII (Oct. 1949), 37-39. Discus- 

sion of unit on French, divided into five days. Film, 

French for Beginners, was shown three times, twice 

second day, once on third day. First day was devoted 

to preparation of the class. Fourth Day records were 
employed. Also last day a French-Canadian visitor 
spoke to class. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “Use of Audio-Visual Aids in For- 

eign Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXX, No. 7, (1946), 

404-12. Audio-visual aids are especially essential in 

the field of foreign languages, but much preparation 

and planning are necessary in order to benefit from 
this method. 

106. Juer-Marbak, F.: “Language Teaching with the 
Talking Film,” International Review of Educational 
Cinematography (Rome), IV, No. 10 (Oct. 1932), 
779-89. This is the title of a series of nine articles pub- 
lished in this review, I. R. E. C. They discuss the psy- 
chological and methodological foundations of language 
instruction in general as well as the potential contri- 
butions of the film to greater effectiveness in the 
teaching process. The author recommends the use of 
animated cartoon to teach all aspects of language in- 
struction. 

107. Kale, S. V., and Grooslight, J. H.: Exploratory Studies 
in the Use of Pictures and Sound for Teaching Foreign 
Languages. Technical Report. Pennsylvania State 
University, Port Washington, Long Island, New York, 
1955. 57 pp. 

108. Keating, L. Clark: “Why not More Illustrated Lec- 
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tures,’ FR, IX (April 1936), 442-44. Describes 
method of preparation and use of films with simple 
constructed apparatus. 

Keefauver, Mable Claire: “The Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Study of Spanish in the Junior High 
School,” Education, LX VIII (Oct. 1947), 120-24. Use- 
fulness of visual materials, not necessarily films, such 
as newspapers, figurines, toys, etc. 

Kurz, Harry: “French Travel Films and Slides,” 
FR, IX, No. 1, (Nov. 1935), 77-79. A list of travel 
films and slides with synopsis and projection time of 
each. 

Lambert, Paule C.: “Available Visual-Aids in the 
Teaching of French Cultural Material,” High Points, 
XV, No. 7, (Sept. 1933), 18-23. Lists, with addresses, 
sources which can be used in high school to stimulate 
teaching of French. Lists exhibits, photographs, slides, 
films, lectures, etc. 

Langford, Walter M.: “Foreign Feature Films for 
Catholic Schools,”’ Catholic School Journal, LIV (May 
1954), 151-53. Discusses the feature film and its utili- 
zation in the curricula of Catholic schools. Gives list 
of films for educational use in French, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian and Spanish. 

Lemieux, Claude P.: “Audio-Visual Aids in the Teach- 
ing of Russian,”” MLJ, XX XIII (Dec. 1939), 594-602. 
The use of maps, pictures, records, films, and titles of 
each as related to the teaching of Russian. Informa- 
tion gathered through survey conducted by author. 
Lieberman, Max: “Talkies in the High School,” //igh 
Points, XTX, No. 7 (Sept. 1937), 45-52. In order to 
stimulate achievement in grammar, vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation and cultural knowledge from sound pic- 
tures, the department of French and Italian of the 
New Utrecht High School, New York City, incorpo- 
rates the film-plot, dialogue, etc. into the classroom 
work and uses it as a point of departure for linguistic 
study and discussion. 

Lumsdaine, Arthur Allen: Ease of Learning with Pic- 
torial and Verbal Symbols, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, 1941. Research on the effectiveness of pictorial 
representation of objects as compared with visually 
presented words naming the object. 

Mallison, Vernon: “Method in Modern Language 
Teaching,” Journal of Education (London), LX XXII 
(April 1950), 224-26. A critical review of the teaching 
of modern Janguages in England, by a select commit: 
tee of language teachers. Points out advanced steps 
more oral work, phonetics, etc. 

Mennie, Jessie: “Films for French Classes,” MI] 
XXXII (March 1948), 230-32. Annotated list 
films on French Canada from the National Fils 
Board of Canada. 

Metcalf, George J.: “German Films for Schools # 
1951,” GQ, XXIV (Nov. 1951), 221-24. Lists various 
films with summaries and recommendations. 

Miller, Harry L.: “Foreign Language Feature Film 
for High Schools,” Awudio-Visual Guide, XXV! 
(May 1951), 38-39. Evaluation of foreign-languat 
feature films by a panel of modern language teaches 
at Teachers College, Columbia. 
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Moore, J. Michael: ‘Improving Language Teaching,” 
Educational Screen, XX XVII (Nov. 1958), pp. 568-9. 
Laments the lack of interest in foreign languages in 
the U. S. and advances the belief that antiquated 
methods in teaching are principally responsible. Sur- 
veys the advantages of audio-visual techniques, with 
emphasis on hearing, speaking, reading, writing, and 
grammar. 

Mueller, Theodore: “An Audio-Visual Approach to 
Modern Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXXIX (May 
1955), 237-39. The author discusses the theory that 
the most efiective method of language teaching, the 
aural-oral, which is the pattern for the audio-visual 
approach, is based on the link between sound and 
muscular sensation of speech, a kinesthetic image 
which is formed for every new word. The ear is sup- 
plemented by practical experience, and if the sound is 
accompanied by a striking picture it will leave a 
much deeper impression. 

Nathan, Raymond and Brodinsky, B. P. “Speed-Up 
Language Study,” Parents Magazine, XIX, No. 9, 
(Sept. 1944), 24-25, 112-15. A brief survey of the 
Army Language Program, where a liberal allowance 
of time was the primary factor for the success. The 
use of recording machines, motion pictures and other 
devices discussed. 

“New French Documentary Films,’ FR, XX (Dec. 
1948), 186. Announcement of a new distributor of 
French films and brief comments on Profil dela France, 
Le Moulin Enchanté, and A utour d’un clochet, and sev- 
eral French-Canadian films. 

“New Teaching Films on NATO People,” FR, XXX 
(Dec. 1950), 158. List of films, suitable for language 
classes. 


5. Sources of Teaching Materials, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio, 1952. 19 pages. A classified listing 
of sources of teaching aids, including films. 

Ornstein, Jacob, and Johnson, Stanley: “The Use of 
Audio-Visual Material by Foreign Language Classes 
in Junior Colleges of the North Central States,” MLJ, 
XXXIII (Jan. 1949), 30-41. Information gathered 
via survey concerning use of records, films. Conclusion 
is that more and better materials are needed. 

O’Toole, Robert: “Teaching Films Behind Bars, Edu- 
cational Screen, XXXIII (Feb. 1954), 56. Teaching 
French in prison where subject was kept alive prin- 
cipally by the use of films. 

Paine, D. A.: “Pictures in the Spanish Class,” H, XII, 
(Oct. 1929), 385-90. Discussion of films, slides and 
other visual aids. The film is considered a valuable 
tool to teach geography, vocabulary and conversation. 
It also motivates. 

Palomo, José R.: “A Desired Technique for the Use 
of Sound Films in the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages,” MLJ, XXIV (Jan. 1940), 282-88. Suggests 
use of sound films based on topical texts with a con- 
trolled vocabulary. This double approach, the aural 
and the visual, will accelerate the learning process. 
Palomo, José R.: “The Sound Film: A challenge to 
Language Teachers,” Educational Screen, XIX 
(March 1941), 106, 126. Special films must be pre- 
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pared for classes, since the travelogue and entertain- 
ment films are too long. Scenes should present people 
in meaningful situations, clear vocalization; short films. 
Parker, Clifford: “French by Sound Pictures,’ MLJ, 
XXIII, No. 5, (Feb. 1939), 367-70. An analysis of re- 
sults of showing the French film Le gendre de M. 
Poirier. Concludes that students with some skill in 
aural comprehension would profit from sound movies, 
but lacking this ability, the movies are of little value 
for this purpose. 

Parker, William R.: The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages. A Discussion Guide and Work Paper Pre- 
pared for Citizen Consultations. Dept. of State. Re- 
vised edition, January, 1957, 133 pp. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. .65 cts. Covers the 
status of foreign languages at the time the study was 
made and then takes up training of teachers, audio- 
visual aids, linguistic science, English as a foreign 
language, language and area studies, languages in 
other lands. 

Peck, Ruth Elizabeth: “Talking Moving Pictures and 
Spanish Teaching,” H, XXIX (Feb. 1941), 41-46. 
Discussion of problems arising in developing a film 
program at Seattle. The author mentions films, rental 
fees, variety of films, information which she has 
gathered from surveys conducted. 

Pervy, Adolphe: “Filmology Applied to the Field of 
Vocabulary Growth and Modern Language Methods,” 
Modern Language Forum, XXV (March-June 1950), 
42-53. A chapter from a book prepared by the author. 
Analysis of the scientific technique and knowledge 
which enter into the composition of an educational 
film applied to language learning. 


. Pomerance, Cybele: “The Possibilities of Teaching 


French with Motion Pictures,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XII (Nov. 1938), 167-76. Analysis of the 
values and goals for the use of films in the teaching of 
French in high schools. Suggests a film on phonetics, 
slow motion, and enlarged photographs. Shows how 
cultural aspects can be easily taught. Lists sources. 
Pratt, L. K.: “An Integrated Library Audio-Visual 
Service,” Educational Screen, XXX (Jan. 1951), 19- 
20. Use of audio-visual materials by foreign language 
students and also English students. Success and satis- 
faction. 

Press, Cynthia: “Motion Pictures for the Teaching of 
Spanish,” H., XXXIII, (May 1950), 157-59. The 
favorable impression received by American non-lan- 
guage students when viewing foreign movies. Also 
the students studying the language. 

Reiss, Frederick: “German Syntax on the Screen,” 
MLJ, XXV (Feb. 1951), 135-38. The use of the epi- 
scopic projector and its use in graduate courses where 
different books are used by the students. 

Rice, George P., Jr.: “Instruction in Modern Foreign 
Languages After the War,” New York State Educa- 
tion, XXXI, No. 9 (June 1944), 662-63. Unavailable. 
Richardson, G.: “Visual Aids and Language Train- 
ing,” MLJ, XXXVIII (Sept. 1957), 102-06. A survey 
of the use of visual aids in language teaching and ap- 
praisal of those aids. 
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. Riojas, José: “Spanish Films,” H, XXIV (Oct. 1941), 


346. Announcement in Mexico of the films C/huru- 
busco, Cholula, and Basilica de Guadalupe. 


2. Robbins, Samuel P.: ‘““The Second Communications 


Revolution,” High Points, XXVI, (Jan. 1954), 5-12. 
The potentiality of television, radio, films, as audio- 
visual media in teaching modern subjects, including 
foreign languages. 


. Rose, Ernst: “Illustrative Material in Conversation 


Classes,”” MLJ, XXX (Feb. 1946), 84-88. Discusses 
the use of pictures, not necessarily the motion picture. 
Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms. Filmstrips and Slides on 
Germany,” GQ, XXVI (May 1952), 153-59. A bibli- 
ography of all material known on the market up to 
that time. 

Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms, Filmstrips and Slides on 
Italy,” Italica, XXIX (Dec. 1952), 245-51. Bibliog- 
raphy of current material of the nature indicated in 
title. 

Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms. Filmstrips and Slides on 
Latin America,” Modern Language Forum, XXXVII 
(March-June 1952), 55-69. A bibliography of film- 
strips and slides suitable for both language and liter- 
ature classes. 

Sanchez, José: Linguafilms. Filmstrips and Slides on 
Spain,” H, XXV (Nov. 1952), 436-37. A bibliography 
of commercial materials available. 

Sanchez, José: “Linguafilms. The Use of Filmstrips 
and Slides in Modern Languages,” MLJ, XXXVI 
(Feb. 1952), 77-79. Discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these two media. 

Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, periodic 
reports in this special field to Modern Language Jour- 
nal, as Assistant Editor in charge of A-V since 1951. 
From this date to 1955 they appeared in each of the 
eight annual numbers of the journal; afterwards, at ir- 
regular dates. 

Scherer, George A. C.: “Reading German with Eye 
and Ear,” MLJ, XXXII (March 1948), 179-83. Sum- 
mary of an experiment conducted at the University 
of Colorado where reading and listening are (or were) 
emphasized in the first year course, and speaking post- 
poned for the second year. Reasoning for this plan. 


. Shane, M. L.: “The Audio-Visual Library: An Acqui- 


sition Plan,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVII 
(July 1940), 420-30. List of Materials, with cost and 
possible use of foreign language teaching. 


. Shoemaker, William H.: “Yo solo” and “Todos a 


Una,” H. XXXIV (Feb. 1951), 13-20. The adaptabil- 
ity of certain audio-visual aids in foreign languages, 
at a time when foreign languages are popular. 
Slaught, Katherine: “Geography Films for the French 
Class,” FR, XXI, No. 5, (March 1948), 386-88. Or- 
ganization and effective results of the Chicago French 
Film Society, which previewed films once a month. 
These films were shown in French classes. Titles of 
films with pertinent comments. 

Snyder, Isabel: “Vitalizing Spanish Instruction 
Through Movie Production,” H, XXIV, No. 3, (Oct. 
1941), 267-68. A “home-made” film, based on Ro- 
mance mexicano, written, produced, and filmed by 
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. Soref, Irwin: “Audio-Visual Aids in Jewish Educa- 


. Spendiaroff, E.: “On the Visual Versus the Auditory 


. Stowell, Ernest B.: “La casa colorada,” A udio-V isual 


Allen High School, New Orleans, under the direction 
of the author. Concludes that film should not be over 
25 minutes duration, should be interesting, graded as 
to difficulty of vocabulary, simple language, and 
economically produced. 


tion,” Jewish Education, Fall, 1952, 5-6. The use of 
audio-visual experimentation in language work in the 
kindergarten and elementary school. 

“Spanish Sound-Track Films Obtainable From the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs,” 
H, XXVII (Oct. 1944), 419-21. List of films which 
can be secured free of charge. No longer available. 


Element in Learning to Read a Foreign Language, 
MLJ, XX, No. 7, (April 1936), 403-06. ‘Mature 
reading habits in a foreign language are furthered by 
perceptual ability in so far as the latter has been in 
turn developed by solid aural-oral training.” 

Stoker, J. T.: “Filmstrip and French Literature, 
Modern Languages (London), Discusses the effective- 
ness of films and filmstrips to bring plays and acting 
close to the reach of the student. Speed and other 
factors are controlled. 


Guide, XTX (April 1952), 5-10. Describes the use o/ 
this film with added aids, such as tape recordings 
questions, exercises, etc. 

Stowell, Ernest B.: “Scripts for Spanish Sound-Track 
Films,” H, XXVIII (May 1945), 219. The author pre 
pared script for En un lugar de América, a film offere 
free of charge by the Coordinator’s office. 

Sullivan, Joseph V.: “Report on Classroom Films, 
Secondary Education, 1X, No. 3 (May 1940), 171-80 
No. 4 (Oct. 1940), 237-39; No. 5 (Dec. 1940), 302-04 
X, No. 1 (Feb. 1941), 36-41; No. 2 (April 1941), 102- 
113; No. 3 (June 1941), 171-77; No. 4 (Oct. 1941 

223-26. Evaluation of some 148 films suitable fo: 
classroom use by specialists in various fields. Among 
these are seven related to foreign languages. 

“A Survey of the Use of Foreign Feature-Lengt! 





Films,” Educational Film Library Association. Servitt 
Supplement, VI, No. 1, (Nov. 1949), An informa 
mimeographed report of list of films with some indica 
tion of the interest of the groups to whom they wet 
shown. Out of date. 

Tatum, Terrel Louise: “Motion Pictures and Spanis! 
Teaching,” H, XXIV (Feb. 1941), 47-49. Survey t 
determine extent of use of sound films in five southe™ 
states in 1939-40. Very discouraging results. Suggt 
tion for improvement. 

Trosper, Vernette: “An Experiment with Motio! 
Picture Script as a Medium for Foreign Languas 
Study,” Modern Language Forum, XXVI (Marc 
1941), 34-35. Students profited by reading the scm! 
of Disney’s Blanca nieve y los siete enanos, as much® 
from seeing the film, was the conclusion of this expe” 
ment. 

“UN Films and Filmstrips,” Educational Scr 





XXX, (Oct. 1951), 311. Listing of films suitable it 


classroom and also for UN week. 
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166. Vander Beke, George E.: “Evaluation of Audio-Visual 
Aids,” Catholic School Journal, Nov. 1955. General 
observations that affect language teachers too. 

167. Von Wernsdoff, Wolff: “Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Secondary Language Curriculum,” MLJ, XXXII 
(May 1948), 246-50. A clarification of chief aims in 
the teaching of modern languages, for both students 
and teachers. Also the abundance of opportunities in 
daily life to learn the culture of other people. 

168. Wachs, William: “Making the Backgrounds Visi- 
ble,” H, XXIV (Dec. 1941), 385-89. Plan and de- 
scription of two films to incorporate progressive ob- 
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jectives. Should proceed from a panorama of the peo- 
ple who speak Spanish and the salient facts about 
their habits to more specific treatment of particular 
groups of peoples. 

169. Wojnowski, Margaret V.: “Foreign Language Lab- 
oratories in a High School,” MLJ, XLI (May 1957), 
251-52. Discusses the improvement in teaching foreign 
languages by the use of audio-visual aids, including 
films, in a language lab. 


Jos£ SANCHEZ 


University of Illinois, Chicago 


Russian on the March 


There are now in the Greater Miami area 
three high schools in Dade and one in Broward 
County which teach Russian to an estimated 
150 students. The total enrollment in Russian 
studies for colleges and universities in the 
South Atlantic area is about 1,000. At the 
University of Miami, including Russian litera- 
ture students, the total this fall was 132. The 


enrollment at the University of Miami exceeds 
those at Duke, Florida, Tennessee, Vanderbilt 
and the University of North Carolina. Pres- 
ently at the University of Miami four years of 
Russian are offered, including summer session 
courses, Scientific Russian, and a special teacher 
training course.—BERTHOLD C. Friepi, Uni- 
versity of Miami 








Notes and News 





A Note on the “Assiduity” of Language Students 


Robert L. Politzer has given us some very valuable and 
long overdue information on the relation between time 
spent on language study and results as measured by grades 
and achievement tests (MLJ, XLIV, No. 1, 14-16). His 
interpretations of the statistics are cogent and thought- 
provoking, but it is always interesting to ponder possible 
alternative interpretations of a given set of data. Like 
most people, I suppose, I have a sharp eye for any aspect of 
statistics that will support what I believed to begin with, 
and this occasion is no exception. Consequently I offer the 
following observations as supplementary to Dr. Politzer’s. 

Expressed in somewhat over-simplified terms, Dr. Polit- 
zer’s statistics show that at Harvard in 1952-53 the stu- 
dents who reported working the greatest number of hours 
per week outside of class received the lowest grades, while 
at Michigan in 1957-58 the grades achieved correlated very 
closely with the number of hours spent in the laboratory 
(in a modern course in which the students were apparently 
not expected to do any study outside of class and lab- 
oratory). 

One thing that I see in the Harvard figures is corrobora- 
tion of a principle which I have often stated and which I 
believe is true, despite the paradox: it takes more work to 
maintain a D grade than it does to maintain a B grade. In 
explanation, I would reverse the order of clauses in one 
sentence of Politizer’s. Instead of “the more time the stu- 
dents have to put in on their homework, the less they 
achieve,”’ I would say “‘the less students achieve, the more 
time they have to spend on their homework.” In this latter 
form, the statement seems almost self-explanatory. An- 
other way of stating it, which I have found communicates 
quite well to students, is that a person who has a “D” 
mastery of the first 10 lessons of a text must work harder 
and longer to achieve a “D” mastery of lesson 11 than a 
person with “B” mastery of 10 lessons must work in 
order to achieve a comparable mastery of lesson 11. If this 
principle is true, then perhaps the average number of 
hours spent is not an adequate measure of assiduity, as 
Politzer implies that it is. Assiduity would have to include 


also the proper distribution of the hours spent, the con- 
scientious regularity which prevents the student’s ever 


falling behind. 

Since I believe that assiduity ought to be measured in 
this double way, I tend to draw slightly different conclu- 
sions from Dr. Politzer’s. Although laboratory work may 
well be one cure (as his statistics suggest), there is another 
possible diagnosis. Our traditional organization of lan 
guage courses into semesters forces all students to proceed 
at a pre-determined rate regardless of how well or ho 
poorly they master the material as they go along. This is 
always too slow to be challenging to the really assiduous 
students, and always too rapid, and therefore become 
inefficient at a rapidly accelerating rate, for all the rest 
it is adapted to no one’s needs. Possibly any means which 
would weed students out more frequently would produce: 
much higher correlation between time spent and achieve 
ment. Furthermore, my very use of the term “weed out 
implies a traditional value judgment which may not be 
justified and may in itself be one of our stumbling blocks 
The real point is that we should adapt the demands on 
any given student as closely as possible to the state in 
which he is at the time. 

It would be interesting to find out whether the higher 
correlation at Michigan was essentially due to the nature 
of laboratory work as compared to home study, or whethe: 
it results from a situation in which each student is progress 
ing more nearly at this own rate, and is for that reason 
working more efficiently. It would also be interesting to 
have some measure of the validity of the tests of achieve 
ment at both institutions and to know to what degree they 
are comparable. Meanwhile, however, the Michigan results 
are most impressive. It is to be hoped that some compart 
ble evaluation of results will be forthcoming from Harvari 
within the next two or three years, now that Harvard 
catching up in language methodology, with the institutio 
of its laboratory this year. 

J. Ricuarp REID 

Clark University 


Casona’s Popularity 


Corona de Amor y Muerte, made available at the begin- 
ning of this year in a paperbound edition (192 pp., $2.75), 
is the sixth Casona play to be adapted to classroom use. 
This is the second Casona work to be published by Oxford 
University Press and edited by José A. Balseiro and J. Riis 
Owre. In 1955, the year in which Casona’s Corona de Amor 
y Muerte was being performed in Buenos Aires, they intro- 
duced his La Barca sin Pescador to classroom audiences 
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here in the United States. And even earlier, from 1% 
to 1953, four other plays of his appeared in textbook et 
tions. In that period many other scholars and publishist 
houses edited his plays: Ruth C. Gillespie, Juan Rodrigué 
Castellano and William H. Shoemaker; Appleton-Centuy 
Crofts, Henry Holt and Charles Scribner’s Sons. Agnes M 
Brady and Laurel H. Turk also thought Casona’s wo 
suitable for textbook use and included in their Cuenios) 
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Comedias de Espana the short ‘““Entremés del mancebo que 
cas6 con mujer brava.” 

Casona’s plays have been popular with theatre audiences 
everywhere. La Dama del Alba, for instance, after its 
premiére in Buenos Aires in 1944 with Margarita Xirgu in 
the leading role, was seen the following year in both 
Montevideo and Lima. Later, with Nélida Quiroga and 
Maria Teresa Montoya in the leading roles, it played in 
Caracas and Mexico City. The play has since been pre- 
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sented in Paris, Zurich, Berlin, Lisbon, Tel Aviv and 
Pernambuco (in a Portuguese translation by Valdemar de 
Oliveira). However, curiously enough, Casona’s plays are 
unknown to U. S. theatre-goers. A production of La Dama 
del Alba was scheduled to open in an off-Broadway theatre 
about the fifteenth of December 1959, but unfortunately 
the opening never took place. 
GEORGE J. EDBERG 
Purdue University 


Is Foreign-Language Study Beneficial? 


As any foreign-language teacher would do, I have been 
pointing out, possibly in glowing terms, to my advisees the 
benefits of foreign-language study, both intrinsically and 
materially. The latter, I admit, was “tongue in cheek.” 
Somehow I had the feeling that the knowledge of German 
the language which I represent primarily) should yield 
financial rewards—but did it really and to what extent? 

To find out and to convince myself, I examined minutely 
what I consider a representative sampling of want-ads. If 
the labor market of New York City really needs employees 
able to use the German language, then the inducements I 
held out for Adelphi graduates would be true. I’ll admit I 
was surprised at the findings, and while I was at it, I in- 
vestigated the advertisements for other languages as well. 

Below are the results. In the issue of the New York 
Times Classified of December 6, I found 150 Help Wanted 
ads requiring the knowledge of some foreign language. The 
actual number of positions was far greater because some 
ads mentioned “many” or “several” positions with a cer- 
tain language requirement. Some required the knowledge 
of two foreign languages and in different degrees of pro- 
ficiency. Nine ads required the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages without mentioning a specific one. It will be no 
surprise to anyone that the bulk, i.e., 67, asked for a 


' 


knowledge of Spanish; 37 required French, and 19 Germangs 


Four each required Italian and Latin, two each Dutch, 
Polish, and Russian, and one each Greek, Hebrew, Por- 
tuguese and Yiddish. Moneywise, the jobs paid anywhere 
between $3,380 and $11,000 per year (with one at $18,000), 
the average being in the neighborhood of $5,000. The kind 
of positions runs the gamut between clerk, typist, secretary, 
translator, salesman, export or advertising manager, 
reservation clerk, airline personnel agent, hostess, ac- 
countant, auditor, engineer, social director, teacher, etc. 

It is apparent beyond a doubt that the knowledge of a 
foreign language places a premium on applicants. There are 
lures like “35-hour week,” “air-conditioned office,” “agency 
fees paid,” ‘one month vacation,” etc. To me this shows 
that isolation is an obsolete word in the business world of 
our country, that on the contrary in an era when you have 
lunch in Paris and dinner in New York, it pays to know 
foreign languages (even though, unfortunately, most 
Europeans speak English). This survey, tedious as it was, 
convinced me of one thing, i.e., that I need no longer be on 
uncertain ground when I point out to my majors that the 
knowledge of foreign languages pays off in terms of satis- 
faction AND employment opportunities. 


SIEGFRIED H. MULLER 
Adelphi College 


Renaissance Symposium in Milwaukee 


A symposium on the subject, “A Reconsideration of the 
Theories and Interpretations of the Renaissance” was 
held on November 13 and 14, 1959, at the University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity’s Medieval and Renaissance Guild and the Division 
of Humanities. Some three hundred persons attended the 
conference to hear papers by six scholars drawn from the 
fields of political history, philosophy, art history, the his- 
‘ory of science, Continental literature and English litera- 
ture. 

The opening paper of the symposium was delivered by 
Professor Garrett Mattingly of Columbia University, who 
discussed the work done in the field of political history 
Since the publication of Jacob Burckhardt’s The Civiliza- 
ion of the Renaissance in Italy, ninety-nine years ago. 
Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller, of Columbia University, 
President of the Renaissance Society of America, dealt with 
the attempts of the historians of renaissance philosophy to 
ill in the gaps left by Burckhardt in his account of Renais- 


sance civilization. Professor Kristeller indicated that “an 
enormous amount of work in Renaissance intellectual his- 
tory ... remains to be done before we can hepe to ap- 
proach any valid general theory” of the period. Professor 
Earl Rosenthal of the University of Chicago spoke on the 
changing interpretations of the renaissance in art history 
during the past century and focused attention in his paper 
on the contribution of Geistesgeschichte to the understanding 
and evaluation of Renaissance art. Professor Edward 
Rosen of the City College of the City of New York made a 
spirited attack upon the devaluation of the science of the 
Renaissance by Pierre Duhem and his followers. Professor 
Rosen reaffirmed his confidence in the important contribu- 
tions of Renaissance scientists to the understanding of the 
physical universe and underlined the significant achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance in the fields of statics and me- 
chanics. Professor Bernard Weinberg of the University of 
Chicago spoke on the changes in technique and approach 
by literary historians during the past century when dealing 
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with the literature of the Romance languages in the 
Renaissance period. These developments, he felt, had been 
largely beneficial. He concluded that the past hundred 
years’ work had brought about a very different attitude 
among present-day literary historians who deal with the 
Renaissance in Continental literature from that prevalent 
in Burckhardt’s day and indicated his hope that even more 
striking changes in the conception of the Renaissance may 
lie in the century ahead. Professor Harry Levin of Har- 
vard University concluded the formal sessions of the 
symposium with a paper on the literature of the English 
Renaissance. The challenge presented to students of 
English literature sixteen years ago by Miss Rosemond 
Tuve, to redefine the meaning of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land, has not been taken up, he noted. Professor Levin 
dealt with some of the reasons for the lack of response to 
this challenge and commented upon several recent attempts 
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to deal with English Renaissance literature. 

In a luncheon address on November 14 Professor Mer- 
ritt Y. Hughes of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
dealt with some of the larger issues involved in the Renais- 
sance: he successively defined the phenomenon, fixed the 
pronunciation of the name, delimited its dates, and cast 
defiance at the political historians, with Professor Mat- 
tingly as their standard bearer. 

The final session of the Symposium consisted of a lecture. 
recital of Renaissance harpsichord music, presented by 
Mr. Fernando Valenti of the Juilliard School of Music. 

Professor Tinsley Helton of the University of Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee is editing the papers of the Symposium for 
publication by the University of Wisconsin Press. 


James A. BRUNDAGE 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


The Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers 


The annual meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Modern Language Teachers was held Saturday morning, 
November 28, 1959 in the Tower Room of the Hotel Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City. Miss Rose Bruckner, President, 
presided. 

The minutes of the meeting of the previous year were 
accepted as they appeared in the October issue of the 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. The secretary- 
treasurer’s financial statement was approved by the 
auditors. Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, our representative 
to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
reported informally on the activities of that organization. 

The question of raising dues from $.50 to $1.00 was 
brought before the group. It was decided that the secretary 
should contact by mail all active members of the organiza- 
tion and ask them to vote for or against this proposal. 

A motion was made and passed that we become a sponsor 
of the Northeast Conference which will meet April 8 and 9 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City. 

The report of the nominating committee was accepted 
as follows: 


President 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 
5500 Thirty-Third Street, N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


First Vice-President 
Miss M. Helen Duncan 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Second Vice-President 


Sister Marie Christine 
D’Youville College 
Buffalo 1, New York 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Elizabeth Litzinger 
901 West 38th Street 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


The program which followed the business meeting was 
well balanced in that it dealt with language from a prac 
tical as well as a scholarly standpoint. Major James L 
Creekman, Jr., of the Basic Branch of Army Security 
Agency, had as his topic “Language Development and 
Opportunities in the United States Army.” By way 0 
introduction he stated that about 40% of our soldiers are 
stationed overseas in more than 70 countries. A situation of 
this type, he said, makes it imperative that our officers and 
men learn to communicate with those of different cultures 
and languages. Major Creekman divided his topic into 
three areas: the language situation which American 


‘Poldiers encounter overseas, the basis used in selecting 


Students for training at the Army Language School in 
Monterey, California, and a description of the army lan- 
guage program. He defined the program most effectively 
through the use of slides showing the campus, classes 
faculty and students at the Army Language School. 

Dr. John Freccero of the Johns Hopkins University 
presented a very interesting and thought-provoking pape 
entitled “Generations of Men and Leaves.” The pape! 
compared a metaphor in Dante’s Divine Comedy with the 
same metaphor in Virgil’s Aeneid, and sought to show thal 
the similarity was attributable to a common classic trati 
tion in which both poets wrote. Most significant, howevel, 
were the differences which reflected not only a divergent 
between the two poets with regard to a philosophy of mat, 
but also two totally different conceptions of nature: natur 
as an impersonal and unknowable destiny for the pag#” 
poet, while for Dante, a surrogate for a provident and 
benevolent creator. 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELizABETH LITZINGER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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CROCKER, LESTER G., An Age of Crisis: Man 
and World in Eighteenth Century French 
Thought. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959, pp. vii+496. $7.50. 


Since the men of the French Enlightenment found them- 
selves caught between currents of traditional thought on 
the one hand and a newly acquired scientific outlook on 
the other, they were constantly pre-occupied with the 
question of man, his nature and his place in nature. Whereas 
the physical sciences had broken with medieval concepts 
and looked at nature objectively and relatively, ethical 
thought was still largely based on an immutable moral 
order, supported by supernatural considerations. An im- 
portant problem in the eighteenth century therefore was 
how to reintegrate moral man in the physical world and to 
replace the absolute values by which he had been tradi- 
tionally governed. The dilemma of the eighteenth century 
has thus often been noted, but a serious attempt to as- 
certain the ethical bases on which man sought to act in 
order to overcome his problems has, until now, been lack- 
ing. Professor Crocker, who already has established him- 
self as a competent scholar in the history of ideas, is under- 
taking here just such a task. 

In this book, the first volume of a projected three- 
volume study, the author lays the groundwork for a syn- 
thesis of French ethical thought of the eighteenth century. 
Well aware of the immensity of his task, he gives us in 
this preliminary volume a lucid and meaningful study of a 
period and its attitudes which are fraught with contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. 

Following the structural plan of Sassirer’s Age of En- 
lightenment, he isolates and examines in successive chapters 
a series of metaphysical and psychological problems which 
were frequently debated by both major and minor writers 
throughout the century. By rejecting the linear chronology 
which is found in conventional historical treatises in 
favor of chronology within each topic, the author attains 
an essential unity in the movement of ideas. Furthermore, 
since the book shows the evolution of attitudes towards a 


» Siven topic throughout the period, the discussion of the 


ideas achieves greater scope. This procedure was a wise 
choice on the part of the author whose analyses gain in 
clarity and at the same time avoid oversimplification. How 
mportant this method is to the work in question is illus- 
trated by the first section, where the organization and treat- 
ment is more original than the material. 

In the first section (Man in the Universe), the general 
metaphysical background is examined. The specific prob- 
lems of man’s relationship to God, evil, and man’s place in 
the universe are skillfully handled to show how profound 
and widespread the confusions and uncertainties were con- 
cetning basic concepts. There follow two larger divisions 
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(Freedom and Determinism and Human Nature and Motiva- 
tion), in which specific problems concerning the evaluation 
of human nature are studied in minute detail. These prob- 
lems, which are especially psychological and anthropolo- 
gical, and the attitudes of thinkers with respect to their 
solution are at the very core of ethical reformulation. It is 
in these sections that Professor Crocker makes his most 
profound and original contribution. Each chapter is 
thorough and carefully documented, full of suggestions for 
further study. He appears to be at his best in bringing out 
the complexity of the positions of the many writers, and 
his intelligent, well-informed presentation underscores with 
what intensity the men of the eighteenth century probed 
for answers to their problems and sought to know them- 
selves. 

The book has copious and informative notes and also 
what is probably the most complete bibliography to date 
on the subject. The latter, which includes a number of 
manuscripts, reflects the author’s high seriousness of pur- 
pose and his scholarly erudition. There is no doubt that 
Professor Crocker has written an excellent book on a com- 
plicated and difficult subject. His penetrating insight and 
careful scholarship will encourage many to approach 
eighteenth century French ethical thought with more in- 
terest, as well as with more caution. 

VINCENT E. BOWEN 

University of Colorado 


Fow Ler, Davin C., Prowess and Charity in the 
Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1959, pp. 81. 
$3.00. 


The purpose of Mr. Fowler’s analysis of Chrétien de 
Troyes’ Perceval is to “elucidate ... the meaning of the 
poem as Chretien intended it” (p. 3). Meaning is to be 
understood as the sententia or core of truth contained in a 
medieval poem as defined by D. W. Robertson [Some 
Medieval Literary Terminology with Special Reference to 
Chrétien de Troyes,” Studies in Philology, XLVIII (1951), 
669-92], and this according to Robertson is always an as- 
pect of charity—the love of God. Fowler does not examine 
the Perceval as a historical critic in order to arrive at the 
sententia; through a close reading of the text he conceives 
the sententia to be the triumph of charity over prowess, and 
as a literary critic explicates the poem in terms of these two 
concepts. The result is a fresh, understandable, and plausi- 
ble interpretation. 

The study does not treat the entire (and incomplete) 
poem, but only that portion known to be concerned with 
Perceval,—i.e., through the Good Friday episode. The 
twelve logical scenes into which the poem falls are dis- 
cussed in sequence, as “The Forest of Wales,” “The 
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Maiden of the Tent,” etc. Doubtless to attract a wider 
audience from among Arthurian enthusiasts the author 
sensibly quotes textual material in English from R. W. 
Linker’s translation, The Story of the Grail, with line ref- 
erences to the 1932 Hilka edition of the original text at 
hand to satisfy purists. A useful bibliography of the best 
of grail scholarship concludes the study. 

According to his explication all characters whom Per- 
ceval encounters are aspects either of prowess or charity. 
The archetypal extremes of these aspects are the hero’s 
mother—charity—and his father, identified as the fisher- 
king—prowess. These two ideas, considered inimical by the 
author, constitute a psychological conflict within the hero, 
and the narrative moves towards ultimate resolution of the 
conflict according to Perceval’s acceptance or rejection of 
the influence of each character upon him. Perceval emerges 
from this interpretation as God’s fool almost to the end. 
He simply does not comprehend at a given instance the 
import of what he is being told or offered, yet subsequent 
events reveal to him the manner in which his life has been 
shaped by earlier experiences. 

In tracing the ascent and descent of these conflicting 
ideals within the hero, Mr. Fowler discovers a carefully 
developed structural balance. First in ascendancy as 
Perceval’s ideal is prowess. With the grail episode the 
pendulum swings slowly in favor of charity, until it dis- 
places prowess entirely as the hero’s ideal in the Good 
Friday episode. Throughout his examination of the poem 
Fowler does not avoid facing those factors which he feels 
have retarded interpretation of the poem: the subtle in- 
fluence of the continuations of the Perceval, studies seeking 
to divine the nature of the grail itself, and considerations 
of the family relationships; nor does he allow them to 
obscure his comprehensive view of it. 

His theme as defined and interpreted is quite convincing, 
yet not exclusive. It does pay tribute to the genius of 
Chrétien, and as Fowler remarks certainly extends the 
horizon of the poem beyond the twelfth century. The 
sociological conclusion reached—that the theme presented a 
challenge to the secular order of the twelfth century—ap- 
pears rather out of place in a purely literary study. It did, 
however, yield the opportunity for appending to the study 

brief observations concerning the meaning and comparative 
value of T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. Interesting as these 
observations may be, they extend beyond the scope of the 
study, yet inherent in them is the suggestion for a compara- 
tive thematic study of all grail literature. 
James F. Burks 

University of Minnesota 


LucIEN GUITARD AND LEON MARANDET, French 
Phonetics, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959, 63 pp. 


This little book provides ample drill material on the 
basic sounds of the French language. Each sound is repre- 
sented by the symbol of the International phonetic aipha- 
bet and then is followed by a series of French words, phrases 
or very brief sentences which contain the sound. Each 
word or action is illustrated by clever and often amusing 
drawings done by Jacques Camus. The book is designed for 
use in first or second year classes. It could very well be 
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used as a supplementary text in elementary or intermediate 
conversation classes. The vocabulary and phrases are the 
sort needed for everyday use. The pictures would suggest a 
wide variety of topics for discussion and should appeal to 
students of all ages. 
CHARLES W. CoLmMAn 
University of Nebraska 


Petit Larousse. Paris: Librairie Larousse, 1959. 
Pp. 1814. $6.00. 


In issuing an entirely new model of its compact “dic- 
tionnaire encyclopédique” the venerable house of Larousse 
has done a superb job. The new Larousse is entirely up-to- 
date, richer than its predecessors, uses clearer type and in- 
cludes a host of useful features. For example, it contains 114 
maps in black and white, 48 hors-texte in color (20 of which 
are maps), an atlas of France, Switzerland and Belgium, 
historical tables as well as charts for a profusion of subjects 
The Larousse makes lavish use of illustrations: there are 
one thousand more than in the 1958 edition. All the illus- 
trations are new. They are placed mostly in the margins 
which have been much widened for that purpose. There 
are many photographs in the new edition but, happily, 
rather than displacing the drawings they supplement and 
replace them only wherever photography can better illus- 
trate a point. The pages of art examples and reproductions 
are very well done. So are the glossy color pages although 
one might take issue with some maps whose tiny words it 
white onto a colored background will place a strain on the 
reader’s eyes. Though Gaul is no longer divided into three 
parts, the Larousse still is: partie langue, pages roses (locw- 
tions latines et étrangéres), partie arts, lettres, sciences. In the 
last section the Larousse seems to judge men by their deed 
rather than by their faces, as many of the portraits o 
artists listed have been replaced by photographs of the 
works. 

The definitions of the Larousse have always been con: 
plete and concise. This edition includes even the newest 
scientific and technical terminology. Where things get to 
complicated the illustrations take over. Charts such as {0 
automobile, homme, maison, mine, pétrole, boeuf, escrim 
énergie nucléaire, etc. provide the layman with most of tht 
specialized terms he might need. The illustrations are vet 
clear especially since the new edition eliminates cross tt 
erences through small numbers in favor of placing t 
words directly on or by the pictures. 

In the process of modernization the illustrations {* 
some words have disappeared from the new editio 
charnilre, serinette, store, jacquet, phénakistiskope, for @ 
ample. It is rather a pity since the margins do have enouf 
blank space for them. The gruesome picture for /e sup pia 
de la roue which delighted many a young reader is go 
as are some images d’Epinal-like naive items, such ® 
fort de la Halle and académicien. New tables have repla 
some old friends: pierres précieuses gave way to pompitt 
timbres to télévision. Armes, blasons, costume militaire bs" 
been either shortened or dispersed and marine and na® 
now show sleek modern craft only and no galleons, gal’ 
and sails of bygone days. The pages roses, that admin 
weapon of quotemanship, show signs of excisions comp" 
to previous editions, and the older précis de gram 
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has been partly replaced by individual tables. Nonetheless 
the new does replace the old advantageously in most cases. 

The first 150,000 copies placed on the market contain an 
error: Léon Blum is said to have been born “Karfulken- 
stein.” As soon as they realized their gaffe the Larousse 
people recalled the entire first printing in order to correct 
and rebind the guilty volumes. Individual purchasers may 
exchange their copies or obtain new stick-on Blum entries. 
According to one French newspaper the cost of the opera- 
tion to the Librairie Larousse may exceed $100,000. 

In sum, the new Larousse looks perhaps less bellicose, 
less romantic than before, but it has gone modern in an 
thorough and imaginative fashion. The new 
edition should be on every French student’s or teacher’s 
desk. 


agreeable, 


EDWIN JAHIEL 
University of Illinois 


Vueva revista de filologta hispaénica. Aito XII, 
Julio-Dic., 1958, Nums. 3-4, El Colegio de 
México, The University of Texas. 

Margit Frenk Alatorre, “Glosas de tipo popular en la 
antigua lirica,” pag. 301-334. Estudio minucioso y fino de 
un tema original. La frontera entre lo popular y lo culto 
es clara y tajante en la glosa. La diferencia no estriba sélo 
en el contenido, forma métrica, léxico y sintaxis sino en la 
actitud del autor; la glosa culta es una creaci6n, un pretexto 
para que el poeta ejerza su pericia; la glosa popular no es 
mds que una continuacién modesta del cantarcillo imbuida 
las més de las veces de su espiritu y tono; no es un poema 
en si, sino una repeticién, desarrollo, despliegue, explica- 
cin 0 complemento de la breve cancién. M.F.A. pasa 
revista a fuentes y tipos de glosas populares. El trabajo se 
divide a continuacién en dos partes: I-La glosa, versién 
ampliada del villancico, y, II- La glosa, entidad aparte. 
Sigue una lista de unos 200 villancicos con indicacién del 
stupo en que se clasifica la glosa con arreglo al criterio 
establecido en el articulo. 

Jules Piccus, “El Desir que fizo Juan Alfonso de Baena,” 
Pig. 335-356. El autor expone en breves palabras los 
motivos que le inducen a publicar una edicién “completa, 
tuidada y fiel’’ del texto mentado y tal como se halla en el 
Cancionero de San Romén. Adopta la versién corregida, 
&caso por el autor mismo del Dezir. Sigue a continuaci6n el 
texto en que incluye variantes: las precedidas de la letra C 
Meproducen la versién original del copista, las precediads 
ie las letras MP ofrecen la lectura de Menéndez y Pelayo, 


tras indicaciones y enmiendas aparecen en notas inde- 
endientes, 
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Keneth R. Scholberg, “Relaciones diplomdticas en la 
leratura medieval castellana,” pg. 357-368. Se trata de 
laciones entre cristianos y musulmanes. Las fuentes 
tilizadas por el autor son crénicas y cantares de gesta. 
Studia treguas militares, tratados de amistad fundados en 
uerdos de no atacarse mutuamente, alianzas de ayuda 
litar. Examina los acuerdos firmados por soberanos y 
nobles. Dedica unos p4rrafos al vasallaje prestado por 
stianos a moros y viceversa. No se trata de un estudio 
ginal de la cuestién, sino de la presentacién de casos 
ntetos que Sustran de modo ameno conceptos del 
minio pablico sobre relaciones entre moros y cristianos. 
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J. Amor y V dzquez, “Hernan Cortés en dos poemas del 
Siglo de Oro,” p4g. 369-382. El primer poema estudiado es 
el de Luis Zapata, de 1566, el segundo es de Juan de 
Castellanos, de 1589. Ninguno tiene como titulo ni se 
consagra expresamente a Cortés ni a México, pero en 
ambos casos subraya Amor y Vazquez, “Cortés y su em- 
presa acaban por irrumpir en el poema.”’ El autor de este 
luminoso estudio sefiala en el poema de Zapata, Carlo 
famoso, ciertas inexactitudes, la introduccién de episodios 
ficticios (brote primerizo de la escuela fantdstica), exa- 
geraciones grotescas a veces y la indudable proyeccién de 
Zapata hacia la tradici6n caballeresca. La talla heroica y 
sobrehumana de Cortés, cabria afadir, constituye una 
poetizaci6n de su figura en un sentido de verdad humana, y 
asimismo, las fantasfas sobre aconteceres y hazafias des- 
comunales, esos magnificos embustes de Zapata, son espejo 
de una realidad que quedarfa menguada si la calificdramos 
s6lo de psicolégica, es una fabula acaso mds verdadera que 
el relato fiel de acaecimientos hist6ricos, por entregarnos 
algo de la esencia misma del hombre y de la empresa. 
Vazquez observa con acierto respecto al caracter de Cortés, 
que el poema de Zapata refleja con exactitud psicolégica la 
astucia y cautela del conquistador. Juan de Castellanos 
hace mencién de Cortés en dos elegias, pero a diferencia de 
Zapata, se mantiene en los limites de sus fuentes histéricas, 
Lépez de Gémara u Oviedo, siguiendo alternativamente 
al historiador que mejor satisface su sed de detalles. 

NOTAS: Juan M. Lope Blanch, “Algunos usos de in- 
dicativo por subjuntivo en oraciones subordinadas,” 
pags. 383-385. El autor aduce ejemplos del habla de 
México, de Espafia y de la lengua cldsica. Es estudio 
matizado y exacto. Charles H. Leighton, pags. 385-389.” 
Sobre el texto del Didlogo entre el amor y un viejo.” Resulta 
infitil, dice, comparar las enmiendas de Iriarte con los 
textos modernos del Didlogo, segin aconseja Homero 
Seris, y ésto, por el valor nulo de las enmiendas y porque 
las ediciones modernas no son criticas. Lo que hace falta 
es cotejar las ediciones de los siglos XVI y XVII entre si y 
con respecto al Cancionero general de 1511 para establecer 
definitivamente el texto auténtico del Didlogo. Eugenio 
Asensio, pigs. 390-394. “Un libro perdido de Baltasar 
Gracidn,” se trata del Ministro real. Ernesto Mejia Sénchez, 
pAgs. 394-396. “Mas sobre Montalvo y Menéndez Pelayo,” 
referencia al Epistolario de Menéndez Pelayo y Rodriguez 
Marin respecto a los Capitiudos que se le olvidaron a Cer- 
vantes y unas notas sobre la pretendida eleccién y el 
rechazo académicos de Montalvo. 

RESENAS: Juan M. Lope Blanch, sobre: Eugenio 
Coseriu, Sincronia, diacronia e historia, Montevideo, 1958, 
pags. 397-402. Coseriu resuelve la antinomia sincronfa- 
diacronia de la lengua consider4ndo a ésta como una sis- 
tematizaci6n dindmica. Coseriu apunta dentro del con- 
cepto saussureano del habla una fecunda distincién: a) 
uso individual de la lengua, b) uso colectivo, suma ideal de 
todas las hablas individuales; el hablar establece la norma 
y realiza los cambios; el habla inicia las inrovaciones, 
aunque en general trate de someterse a la norma estab- 
lecida. La lengua encierra innumerables posibilidades. 
Juan M. Lope Blanch, sobre: Gonzalo Correas, Arte de la 
lengua espafiola castellana, Madrid, 1954, p&gs. 402-407. 
Estudio de la edicién realizada por Emilio Alarcos Garcia 
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(Anejo 56 de la RFE), Lope Blanch sefala la originalidad 
del gramético del Siglo de Oro, su disentimiento, en 
ocasiones, respecto a Nebrija, su independencia de criterio. 
Su postura como lingiiista no puede ser mds actual; ob- 
servador penetrante, folklorista nato, busca en la lengua 
hablada ejemplos con que autorizar sus ensefanzas; dis- 
tingue ‘as diversas hablas que desembocan en el caudal 
comin de la lengua. En la violenta polémica suscitada du- 
rante el Siglo de Oro entre romancistas y latinistas, Correas 
se situ6é junto a los primeros. Lope Blanch echa de menos 
en la presente edicién: dos indices, uno andlitico y otro de 
palabras, imprescindibles para facilitar el manejo de obra 
tan voluminosa y compleja, y un aparato critico; es la- 
mentable la abundancia de errores tipogrdficos. Margherita 
Morreale, sobre: Carmen Bernis Madrazo, Indumentaria 
medieval espanola, Madrid, 1956, y “Indumentaria es- 
pafola del siglo XV. La camisa de la mujer,” Archivo es- 
parol de arte, 30, 1957, pags. 407-410. El interés del libro 
es sobre todo iconogrdfico, no esté debidamente docu- 
mentado; el mérito principal de esta monografia radica en 
lo mucho que contribuye, en sentido especifico y aun 
visual, a la comprensién de los términos relativos a la 
indumentaria. Una segunda edicién deberia estar provista 
de indice que incluyera todas las voces y locuciones 
mencionadas en el texto; habria que especificar su per- 
tenencia lingiiistica y seguir un criterio constante en el 
aspecto fonético y grafico. El articulo, “La camisa de 
mujer” es un valioso y bien documentado suplemento a la 
Indumentaria medieval; los cambios de moda permiten 
fijar de decenio en decenio la fecha de las obras pictéricas; 
mejor que los diccionarios, este trabajo aclara multitud de 
textos literarios. Juan M. Lope Blanch, sobre: Ambrosio 
Rabanales: Introduccién al estudio del espanol en Chile, 
Santiago, 1953, pags. 410-412. Los resultados de esta in- 
vestigaci6n no parecen convincentes, ya que el criterio 
empleado resulta parcial, contradictorio, excesivamente 
amplio y difuso; para Rabanales, el origen es el nico cri- 
terio para saber si un término es 0 no un americanismo. El 
error de partida que supone esta falsa correspondencia 
entre lo lingiiistico y lo politico-social, determina que todo 
el sistema levantado por Rabanales se tambalee peligro- 
samente; niega la validez del criterio que considera el “uso 
general” como juez autorizado del lenguaje. Lope Blanch 
opina que debe calificarse de chilenismo verdadero el 
fenédmeno lingiiistico que se haya erigido en norma idio- 
mAtica del pais. El criterio empleado por Rabanales le 
parece demasiado rigido y unilateral para poder aplicarse a 
una entidad tan compleja como la lengua. Antonio Ala- 
torre, sobre: Joseph G. Fucilla, Studies and notes (literary 
and historical), Napoli-Roma, 1953, p4gs. 412-414. Colec- 
cién de ventiséis articulos publicados en revistas diferentes. 
Rara vez hace el autor incursién en el campo de la critica y 
valoracién literaria, pero los materiales acopiados por El 
profesor Fucilla podran servir de mucho a quien trate de 
penetrar en el sentido de la poesia renaacentista y barroca. 
Antonio Alatorre, sobre: Joseph Fucilla, Relaciones his- 
panoitalianas, Madrid, 1953, p4gs. 414-416. Es compila- 
cién de veintiocho articulos. No hay uno solo de sus tra- 
bajos que no contribuya con algo a nuestro conocimiento 
mAs exacto de las “‘fuentes’’ de la literatura espafiloa. Hace 
Fucilla observaciones de gran interés para la historia 
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literaria (v. gr. relaciones reciprocas de gongorismo y [Bjyencia 
marinismo). Sus investigaciones rectifican o precisan hechos _ M: 
ya conocidos, 0 aportan datos nuevos. La traduccién [pada dic 





espafiola de estos articulos es pésima. Ramén Rozzell, By que s 
sobre: Lope de Vega, El principe despenado, edic. de Henry Ry da Le 
W. Hoge, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana, I, boca 
1955, pags. 416-419. Buena edicién del texto, se echa de Bprushwe 
menos una valoraci6n critica de la obra. Algunas notas no [pf Missc 
son satisfactorias, existen errores de interpretacién. An- JBmonogra 
tonio Alatorre, sobre: Lope de Vega, La Dorotea, Ed. imposibl 
prélogo y notas de Manuel Blecua, Madrid, 1955, pags. Bromantic 
419-422. Aunque Blecua califique la edicién de “escolar” [Rrushwo 
mucho tendran que aprender en ella los eruditos. Lo més [ie tenfa 
valioso de la labor de Blecua son las copiosisimas anota- JRtituye | 
ciones que aclaran 0 comentan el texto. Explica asimismo E.MS., 
palabras desusadas, giros poco comunes o frases oscuras, [(Hostos, 
aduciendo casi siempre textos paralelos, o bien glosa ideas [RSio Paul 
tipicas de Lepe y de sus contempordneos. Deberia de bre: Ja 
haber un {indice de voces comentadas. Blecua ha abieto e Rj essay: 










































camino en un terreno plagado de obstdculos, y lo ha hecho BMS. Trat 
con brillantez y gallardia. Robert J. Bininger, sobre: Luis FXAME 
’élez de Guevara, El embuste acreditado, Ed., introduccitn 7 AR 
y notas de Arnold G. Reichenberger. Universidad de an. 
Granada, 1956, pags. 422-424. Introduccién y notas ocupan Bo : 
mas de la mitad del volumen. Las notas reproducen vari- Tomo $ 
antes; los apartes no son claros, por faltar indicacién J, ., , 
tipografica que sefiale dénde termina el aparte. James 0 a we 
Crosby, sobre: Amédée Mas, La caricature de la femme, du is 
mariage et de l'amour dans I’ oeuvre de Quevedo, Paris, 195, woe 
pags 425-429. Es una aportaci6n rica y variada a nuestro AM 
conocimiento de Quevedo. No aprovecha a veces métodos Boletin de 
cientificos y descubrimientos recientes, pero esto no afectael IM.LI 
valor de los estudios sobre el estilo y la personalidad de Que- Tie Roma 
vedo y la clasificacién de los temas. Radl A. Del Piero, por Mi. 
sobre: Quevedo, Las zahurdas de Plutén, Edition critique et Philoloeic 
synoptique par Amédée Mas, Poitiers, 1955, pags 429-433. _ 9 
El autor ha ensayado una nueva forma de edicién critica, 4A 
la “sinéptica”: triple texto, impreso en folio doble y sibesian 
ocupando la columna interior de ambas p4ginas, la mitad ” (1948) 
exterior de la pAgina izquierda contiene variantes de siete Resta de 
manuscritos, y la de la derecha, las de catorce ediciones (1955) 
preferidas: tipo de edicién engorroso para la lectura, pero tAnd, Ay 
muy Gtil. Se reprocha a Mas indecisi6n en la eleccién de de L , 
texto. Samuel Gili Gaya, sobre: Margot Arce de Vazquet, Syorad, 





Gabriela Mistral: persona y poesia, Puerto Rico, 195), 
pags. 433-434. Margot Arce ha escrito unas paginas magis 
trales de la mds calificada estilistica, y ha sabido evitar 
ellas los riesgos del farrago erudito, de la admiracién incot- 
dicional y de la pardfrasis hueca. Su explicacién de textos¢ 
sobria. Ha hecho revivir a la persona y ha extraido lo qut 
hay de esencial y permanente en sus criaturas poétics 
A. Alatorre, M. Frenk Alatorre y J. N. Lope Blanch 
sobre: Homenaje a Fritz Kriiger, 2 vols. Mendoza, 1952) 
1954, p4gs. 434-442. Contiene breves restmenes de | 
aportaciones al Homenaje. J. M. Lope Blanch, sobtt 
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Benvenuto Terracini, Pagine e appunti di linguistica storie, New Y 
Firenze, 1957, pAgs. 442-443. Homenaje a Terracini @ Pp. Xili 
que se han reunido diecisiete trabajos suyos, algu0* I This is 
inéditos; una extensa bibliograffa, ordenada cronol6g: ist ten dec 
camente, completa esta valiosa publicacién. A. Alatots Bite oom gp, 
sobre: José C. Andrade, S.J., Horacio, poeta lirico. Su ™ Biischenbact 











fuencia en la literatura castellana, Bogota, 1956, pags. 443- 

. Magnifica resefia en que el elocuente comentarista 
nada dice, deja, mediante luminosas citas, que hable el autor 
y que se descalifique estrepitosamente. La puntilla no se 

da Lope Blanch, se la da el propio padre Andrade. Por 
ja boca muere el pez. E. Mejia Sanchez, sobre: J. S. 
Brushwood, The romantic novel in México, The University 
{ Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1954, pag. 444. La falta de 
monografias y las deficiencias de la bibliografia hacen 
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Ed. Jfimposible de momento un estudio completo de la novela 
Ags. [rom4ntica mexicana, por eso es encomiable el esfuerzo de 
lar” Brushwood. Da cabida a autores y obras de los que apenas 
mds [se tenfa noticia. Continene una Atil bibliografia. Con- 
iota [Estituye buen punto de partida para trabajos ulteriores. 
ismo [E.M.S., sobre: Luis Amador Sdénchez, Cuatro estudios 
uras, [Hostos, Marti, Rodé, Blanco-Fombona), Universidade de 
ideas J§Sio Paulo, 1958, pAg. 445. Folleto de divulgaci6n. E.M.S., 
a de fRsobre: James Willis Robb, Patterns of image and structure in 
to el Hie essays of Alfonso Reyes, Washington, D.C., 1958, pag. 
echo #B4M5. Trabajo serio de estilisitica. 

Las EFXAMEN DE REVISTAS, pdgs. 446-477. 

“1! Blox Romanica, Tomo 12 (1951-1952) y Tomo 13 (1953- 
1 ce BF 1954) por M.F.A. 

“Pa Bulletin Hispanique, Tomo 49 (1947), Tomo 50 (1948) y 
vat B® Tomo 51 (1949) por H. B., A.A. 

acila Reista de Filologia Espanola, Tomo 38 (1954) por J.M.L.B. 
es 0 omparative Literature, University of Oregon, Tomo I (1949) 
¢ 44 BE Tomo 2 (1950) por J. Ch. 

195), wadernos americanos, Afio 4 (1945) y Afio 5 (1946) por 
est Bay 

todos Boletin de la Real Academia Espariola, Tomo 34 (1954) por 
cae E MLB. 

Que: Brie Romanic Review, Tomo 41 (1950) y Tomo 42 (1951) 
Piet, Te oor M.A.V. 

ue et biological Quarterly, Tomo 27 (1948), Tomo 28 (1949), 
As Tomo 29 (1950), Tomo 30 (1951) y Tomo 31 (1952) por 
ritica, yy 

ble y ymposium, Syracuse University, Tomo I (1946-47), Tomo 
mitad Hi °2 (1948) y Tomo 3 (1949) por A.A. 
> Siete BRnista de literatura, Tomo 6 (1954), Tomo 7 (1955) y T.8 
clon (1955) por C.V. 
» P& Bl Andalus, Tomo 18 (1953) y Tomo 19 (1954) por P.O. 
on oie L. 

a Sarad, Tomo 12 (1952) y Tomo 13 (1953) por P.O. de L. 
magis ( BLIOGRAFIA: pags. 478-536. 

itaret fe La Bibliografia est4 en sistemdtica relaci6n con la 
incon MP liografia Hispanoamericana publicada regularmente 
xtose fe’ La Revista Hispdnica moderna. Contine una seccién 
Jo qu metal, una de lingufstica y otra de literatura, clasificadas, 
éticas I ivididas y numeradas. 
3lanch, OLGA P. FERRER 
1952) fe Zhe University of Buffalo 

de |as 

sobre: [een Jahrzehnte. Edited by Frank G. Ryder. 
sorts New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959, 
cini OM PP. xiii+ 200+ xxxix. $2.90. 
alguo® HE This is an anthology of ten Novellen, one each from the 
— st ten decades of German literature. These are Raabe’s 
ato 






Ese von der Tanne, Keller’s Die Jungfrau als Ritter, Ebner- 
‘chenbach’s Krambambuli, Mann’s Tobias Mindernickel, 
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Rilke’s Cornet, Kafka’s Urteil, Ernst’s Der geraubte Brief, 
Wiechert’s Der Todeskandidat, Borchert’s Lesebuchgeschich- 
ten and Gaiser’s Fehleisen, which vary in length from fifty 
pages of text for Raabe to only five each for the Ernst and 
Borchert selections. Although one might feel that the editor 
did not in every instance pick the best work to represent a 
particular author, such criticism is little more than quib- 
bling and it certainly must be conceded that the editor has 
fulfilled excellently his goal which is “to provide the student 
of intermediate German with reading of real literary signif- 
icance.” 

It might be well to stress the word “literary” here for 
this is in no way a “cultural” reader designed to introduce 
the student to many aspects of past and present German 
culture. The editor writes of his collection, it is, “in its 
short compass, a true anthology, selected and arranged to 
give [the student] some feeling for an important genre of 
German literature, its historical development, its greatest 
writers, and the themes which have occupied their atten- 
tion.” To accomplish these ends, he supplies us with a 
brief but thorough introduction which outlines the major 
German literary trends in the period covered by the collec- 
tion. Then each Novelle is preceded by two briefer intro- 
ductions, the first of which discusses the career of the au- 
thor while the latter is devoted to the particular Novelle 
as an individual work of art. Moreover, the texts are 
generously annotated with translation aids as well as 
thought-provoking questions intended to help the student 
above the level of mere translation. It is a pleasure to be 
able to report that the editor consistently employs a lucid, 
concise and literate English that is free from the “folksy” 
tone regrettably so often adopted by editors who would 
thus compensate students for difficulties found in trans- 
lating a foreign language. 

The low price of this reader is made possible by its paper 
binding. It should be noted that this binding is of very 
heavy stock and probably durable enough to survive stu- 
dent mistreatment for a good semester. The large format of 
this book is welcome: it permits the printing of the German 
text as a page within a page, unencumbered by numbers or 
signs. The wide outer margin about this inner page pro- 
vides generous space for the editor’s (and the student’s) 
marginalia. In addition to a vocabulary, a list of cognate 
words, and a list of strong and irregular verbs used, we are 
also supplied with questions in German for stimulating 
classroom discussion of the texts. 

In sum, we feel that in terms of texts selected and the 
manner of their presentation to the student, this is one of 
the very finest intermediate readers currently available. 

Joun R. RussELL 

Wabash College 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 


ARON PRESSMAN. Conversational Russian. Liv- 
ing Language Course. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1958. 4 double LP 334 RPM 
records. (Conversational Manual, 105 pp.; 
Common Usage Dictionary Russian-English 
and English-Russian, 101 pp.) 


This language set is based on the method devised by 
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Ralph Weiman, formerly Chief of Language Section, U. S. 
War Dept., and belongs to a series which also includes 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, Hebrew, as well as Eng- 
lish for other nationalities. There is no question that Dr. 
Pressman and the publishers put a great deal of thought 
and care into the preparation of this course which is in- 
tended both for self-learning and for class use. 

rhe records are of fine, professional quality, and include 
several different speakers, among them a feminine voice. 


The reviewer would have liked to see the pause feature in- 


cluded, to aid learners in repeating after the speakers. 

‘The course consists of 40 lessons, mostly divided as fol- 
lows: Dialogue, with English translation facing; grammati 
cal exposition; exercises, which comprise mostly fill-in type, 
and matching of Russian utterances with their English 
equivalents. The dialogues are topical, with such subjects 
as “Eating and Drinking,” “Meeting a Friend,” “Meeting 
a Friend in Moscow,” “Telling Time,’’ and the like. Bow- 
ing to the times, the author includes one dialogue on 
“In a Laboratory” and one on “Sputniks,’’ Mr. Pressman 
has done well to inject a great deal of humor to liven up 
these conversations, which are so bone-dry and lifeless in 
so many manuals. 

The grammar is quite well presented, although to a large 
extent in conventional style. Some of the grammar sections 
appear too long, but most of them are of moderate size. A 
useful summary of Russian grammar, with paradigms, of 16 
pages adds to the value of the manual. 

The reviewer very much likes the exercises following 
each lesson, a feature which this type of course tends to 
omit, and yet which permits the learner to check up on his 
progress. A key is given to these simple but effective 
exercises. 

The Common lL 
and executed. It is intended to serve both as a lexical list 


sage Dictionary is indeed well conceived 


and a “conversation guide.” Under each word, the author 
has listed useful idioms and points of usage, which might be 
helpful, say, to a person trying to get around in Moscow, 
Tashkent. There are 


proper names and geographical names. The vocabulary 


Leningrad, or useful glossaries of 
range appears to be in the order of 1000-1200 words. 

A commendable feature in the Conversational Manual is 
the two pages of Instructions on how to use the course, with 
helpful hints on following the records, doing the quizzes, 
and the like. 

The Living Russian course is, in the reviewer’s view, one 
of the best record courses that he has seen. Perhaps it 
may undertake just a bit too much for its scope, but the 
person who works with it faithfully ought to go far in gain- 
ing a knowledge of basic, everyday spoken Russian. There 
is a “human-ness” and a humor in the course content, too, 
that he should find refreshing. 

JacosB ORNSTEIN 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Graduate School, Washington 25, D.C. 


Conversational Ukrainian. I. Yar Slavutych, 
Preface by Orest Starchuk. Edmonton-Win- 
nipeg: Gateway Publishers Ltd., 1959. Pp, 
xvi+368. $3.50. 


As the author states in his foreword, Conversational 
Ukrainian I has the following goals: 

(1) To present the contemporary Ukrainian language as 
it is used in everyday conversation. 

(2) To give the student a concise knowledge of th 
Ukraine, its geography, history and culture, as well as its 
language. 

(3) To give some information about Ukrainians 
live in the U. S. and Canada (p. vii). 

Every lesson in the first volume of the textbook has t! 
following features: (1) dialogues in Ukrainian and _ their 
English equivalent, (2) reading, (3) simplified grammar, (4 
homework, and (5) vocabulary. The vocabulary lists nouns 
in the nominative, both singular and plural; adjectives 
genders, singular and plural; and the verbs in both 
perfective and perfective aspects. The gender of nouns is 
indicated, and the stress of all words is supplied. Para 
digms of declensions and grammatical flexion conclude t! 
first volume. The second volume is scheduled to appear i 
1960. 

The textbook is written in accordance with moder 
principles of language instruction now being followed in t! 
U.S. “These methods enable the student to master th 
basic structure of foreign language as quickly as possible 
writes Professor Orest Starchuk, of the University of A 
berta, in his foreword. 

It is worth noting that fifty million people, including 
two million in the U. S. and Canada speak Ukrainia: 
Linguistically, it is a link between Russian and Polish ar 
helps a great deal in analyzing the historical development 
of Russian and East Slavic tongues since the time of t! 
Kievan Empire. Ukrainian literature includes such first 
rate authors as Taras Shevchenko, Ivan Franko, Lesya 
Ukrainka, and Mykhaylo Kotsyubynsky, who are we 
worth reading in the original rather than in translation. 

Ukrainian instruction is conducted in some ten college: 
and universities in the U. S. and Canada. It has been in 
troduced into the high schools of Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and possibly other Canadian provinces. In addition, it § 
taught in many parochial schools throughout the U. § 


1 
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and Canada, particularly in New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Detroit, Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmontor 
where large communities of Ukrainians live. 

Dr. Yar Slavutych of the Army Language Scho 
Monterey, California, deserves credit for an excellent 
piece of work. I highly recommend this textbook for hig’ 
school or college use or for self-instruction. 


PAwLo Sawczvtk 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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